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Successfully without using Copy Books, Even 
if you can set good copies, it is better to 
spend the time in a closer supervision of 
pupil’s work. Besides, pupils need a uniform 
standard so that their progress will not be 
retarded. in passing from one grade to an- 
other. 


Copy Books preserve pupils’ work 


for reference and comparison; this insures 


more rapid progress. If you are not using 


Copy Books, begin now with one of the rep- 
resentative series. They almost compel chil- 
dren to write well. 

Appleton’s Manual of Penmanship, 
just published, is full of helpful suggestions 


to teacners. Prepaid for so cents. 


American 
Book | 
Gompany. 


New York, 


Copy Books. 


P. D. & S. 
Appleton’s, 
Harper’s 


If you 


Chicago, Cincinnati, 
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PAALOPFICE & FACTORY, Pen necisetn, 9a, ination 


@rancn Hovse , BALTIMORE, MD. —sS e@ > 
Send for 331 page 
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WRIGHT & STROUD, 
704-706 N Fourth Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 


UNIVERSITY 
‘OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


.R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


| Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 
| ical and Modern)Economics, History, Pedagog- 
| ics, Philosophy, and also of Law, Engineering, 
| (Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture, 


J | Horticulture and Mechanic Arts. Instruction is 


AGENTS FOR THE 


FAVORITE SCHOOL DESK. 


This Desk has no Equal. 
ba, Sha for Catalogue and Prices.-<@@ 
l yr 


SHORTHAND FREE. 


Public and private schools teaching, or con- 
templating the teaching of shorthand should 
examine 

ive L 





in the 
ITMAN SYSTEM OF 
HONOGRAPHY 


by N. P. Heffley, of the Faculty of Pratt In- 
stitute. Lessons complete and uniform. Printed 
in book form and in separate lesson sheets. In 
use at Pratt Institut“, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
DREXEL INSTITUTE, Philadelphia, 'a., and ali 
leading schools and colleges. 

Please mention this paper and your school, and 
we wi!l send you an examination copy free. 

Address, L. H Bictow & Co. 

_& 72 Broad St,, 


NY. 


$75.00 to $250. 00 PER MONTH 


can be made working for us. Spare hours turned to 
good account. This 1s of especial interest and value 
fo —* Never mind about sending stamp. Ad- 
i . F. JOHNSON & Co., Richmond, Va. 
te 


CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 
Thousands of New Pretty Designs Flowers, Fruits, 
scenes, Views, Crescen’ Easels, Scventier’ 

Ships, Birds, Animals, Balloons, Anchors, &¢ 
ecards; Size 3x4}¢ inc hes Fy tee igen: 
20¢;-514x73¢ 350;-7x9 50e. 
Reward and Gift Cards no two Stine, 
Samples sent free to teachers. 
ce List of tga, Silk ringed me 


ny pata Rew rd, Git, 3 




















Plain, 

Who will employ their extra time 
ise TEACHERS Wee, working for for us can earn from $10 to 
~NATIONAL — 


| also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
in business forms, Tuition in Medicine, first year, 
| $29; second and third years, $50; Engineering, 
| first and second years, $20; third and fourth 
| years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
| Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
| department open to women. Six new buildings 
| have peen completed and are now occupied. A 
new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, is now being 
built. Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 
| entific and Technical work all new. 
For catalogue address 


J. W. MONSER, Librarian. 


THE SIMPLEX PRINTER. 








A New Invention for Duplicating Copies 
of Writings or oe 





eiiened. Cine and Effective. 
Endorsed by over 50,000 users, 
From an original on ordinary paper 
with any pen 100 copies can be made. 
50 copies of any type-written manuscript 
produced in 15 minuies. Send for cir- 
culars and samples of work.’ 


AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & C0., 20 Vesey St., 


New York. 





Particul free. 
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ColorTeaching in Public Schools. 


The Prang Educational Company have now ready an Illustrated Hand-book of 


SUGCESTIONS FOR 
Color Teaching in Public Schools 


The new hand-book is illustrated with numerous plates showing photo- 
graphic reproductions of class-work in colored paper. It also 
includes minature fac-similes, in their actual colors, 
of Color Charts for school room use. 


Price, One Dollar. 


ANG’S materials for Color instruction are now widely adopted for public 

schools of all grades. For samples of Prang’s Standard Colored Papers, or 

information regarding Colored Papers, Colored Tablets, Color Charts, Water 
Colors, address the publisher of the new Manual. 


$46 Washington Street, Boston, THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0. 


47 East Tenth Street, New York, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











4868. The National Normal University, Lebanon, 0,139. 


Fall Term Opens Tuesday, Sept. 5, 1893. 


Classes Increased and Courses Extended in the College of Teachers. 
Twenty Departments in Fuil Operation. 


More than 


A Statement from Lebanon Business Men. 


From personal knowledge we are glad to announce that, as a result of a recent 
re-organization, The National Normal University, of this place, is now on a solid 
basis, financially, materially and professionally. 

The University is owned and conducted by the National Normal University Co., 
which has a paid up capital stock of $30,000 and begins business without a 
dollar of debt. 

The Lebanon Western Star says: ‘The good old Normal Bell will ring on, and 
more students will gather to its call than ever before. Lebanon has joined hands 
with the University to work for the common good. Every prominent citizen has 
promised to help the boom along, and the Western Star intends to lead the 
procession. 

All the leading monied men of Lebanon have invested in the new enterprise, and 
are giving it their enthusiastic personal! support. 

The faculty will remain the same with Pres. Alfred Holbrook at its head, and 
Prof R. H. Holbrook will continue as the Business Manager for the Board of 
Directors. 

We are confident that the University has entered upon a new and unprecedented 
prosperous era in its long and creditable history. 

J. L. Stephens, M. D., Ex-Senator; J. M. Hayner, President Lebanon National 
Bank; G. W. Stanley, Attorney; George B. Vanhorn, Gen. Manager of Lebanon 
Light and Fuel Co.; F. M. Cunningham, Probate Judge; H. I. Fisher, Editor 
Western Star-Gazette; C.K. Hambleton & Co., Publishers and Booksellers; W. 
8. Dilatush, Judge Court Common Pleas 2d Judicial District of Ohio; Mrs. M. E. 
Bowker, Milliner; A. W. Mardis, M. D.; Ed. 8. Conklin; Geo. W. Perry, Baker ; 
Al. Brant, Livery; Reif Bros., Butchers; Dr. H. F. Frost, Druggist; B. H. Blair, 
M. D.; L. E. Kratzer, Photographer; Fred & Hymann, Clothiers; 8.8. Scoville, 
M. D.; J. N. Oswald, Furniture, &c.; Suemening & Seiker, Notions and .Fancy 
Goods; Coryell & Co., Dry Goods and Carpets; W. Gilbert Thomas, Attorney; 
Lot Wright, Attorney-at-Law; Rev. W. F. silveus, Pastor Cumberland Uhurch; 
J. P. Seott, D. D., Pastor Presbyterian Church; W.C. Lewis, Retired Merchant; 
Thos. Starry, P. M.; W. F. Sabine, Plumber; C. 8S. Koogle, Baker; J. M. Oglesby, 
Cashier Lebanon National Bank; M. Callaway & Sons, Clothiers; J. P. Porter, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church; J. H. Ludlum & Sons, Grocera; C. Marck, 
Merchant Tailor; Dr. E. C. Sears, Dentist. For full intormation (catalogue free) 
address 

PRES. ALFRED HOLBROOR, LEBANON, 0. 





Will $500 Help You Out can "have | HARRIS’ PERMANENT CANCER CURE. 


CASH will be paid each and eve 
Offer you the Sole Agee for an article that is | 1.00 teacher who will send us names waa 
Wanted in Every Home and Indispensable in | dres:es of persons suffering with Cancer. $1.00 
Every Office. Something that SELLS AT SIGHT. | for each name and address sent payable when 
Other articles sellrapidly at Double the Price, | remedy is ordered. Cancers cure too, as can be 
though not Answering the Purpose Half so Well. proven by testimonials and references of profess- 
You can make from to $700 in three rae ne medical colleges, catholic priests, protest 


months introducing it, after which it will bring Pex Ss 
A beral Income if properly attended to. stamps for books and testimonials. end 4 ces~ 
Box te. JNO, B, HARRIS, 
x 


wie c as well as men, in town or country. 
*t Mi Proprietor, { Eutaw, Axa. 





88 ce. Write at once to J. W. | 
JONES, Manager, Springfield, Ohio. It 


TEACHERS WANTED | ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


For every department of instruction by the| Terre Haute,Ind. A Coll 
Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, Tenn. ees, ‘oo § echan- 
Large number of vacancies reported from the | i¢*! Civil Engineering, and Chemistry: 


Extensive M 
best. schools of the South and Southwest. roomng Pmrenag bmn i “tad 








of Engineering. 
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Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
an American 
Flag, let the teacher 
write immediately to 


own 


G. 


Bt 


W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Sacary or Commission 


TO AGENTS TO HANDLE THE 


Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil. 


The most useful and novel invention of the age. 
Erasesink thoroughly in two seconds, Works 
like magic. 200 to 500 per cent. profit. Agents 
making $50 per week. We also want a general 
agent totake charge of territory, and appoint 
sub-agents. A rare chance to make money, 
Write for terms and specimen of erasing. 
MONROE ERASER MFG, CO., 
X483 La Crosse, Wis. 





ENTERTAINMENTS are a 
source of pleasure and may 
be made of great profit. I 
issue a list of all of the best 
plays, books, etc., to be had 
for this purpose. If you 
intend to have such an en- 
tertainmentsend for this list. 
STENCILS FOR CHRISTMAS 
are in stock; 25 cents to 50 
cents secures a nice lot. 


CurRIstMAS CARDS AND 
Booxuiets. Cards at from 
1 cent upward. A good 


card can be had from 3 cents 
to 5 cents. Celluloid Ribbon 
Cards and Corded Cards, at 
from 5 cents to 15 cents 
each. Booklets from 5 cents 
to 75 cents each. Send as 
much mone yas you care to 
invest, saying number of 
cards wanted and good 
value will be sent. 
A. FLANAGAN, 


262 Wabash Ave,, 
Chicago, Iil. 
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J.B.MERWIN & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE 


J. B. Merwin School Supply Co, 


WILL CONTINUE TO 
MANUFACTURE AND TO SUPPLY 


School Desks and Seats, Maps, 
Blackboards, Charts, and 
all other *‘tools to work with 
in the school room,’ the 
same as for the past quarter 
of a century. 


Address all letters to 


J.B. Merwin & Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Maury’s Geographies, 
Davis & Holmes Readers, 
Sandford’s & Venable’s Arithmeties. 


For Terms, Prices, etc., please address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


43-5-7 E, Tenth 8t., NEW YORE 





> & 9 
Work and Play 
With TEACHERS’ SUPPLEMENT. 

(Monthly, $1.00 per year, 10c a number.) 


Useful as Supplementary Reading.*** Should 
be taken for the benefit of the pupils.—Hon. H. 
N. Gaines, State Supt., Kansas. 


Recommended as Supplementary Reading 
by the leading educators of the country, 


I recommend it,—Hon. B. Byron Lower, State 
Supt. Idaho. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 
3 MONTHS FOR [5 CENTS. 


Get up a club in your school. Send to-day, 
as this special offer is only for a limited time 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS, 


Address: WORK AND PLAY COMPANY, 
EANSAS CITY, MO. 


MENTION THIS PAPER WHEN YOU WRITE 
Bt 





Mention this Paper. 





’ Adapted to any business or 
CHALLEN’ § profession, ruled with printed 
headings and _ indexed 

CONTRACT AND through to require the 
CORRESPONDENCE least pcssible writing 


to. enter data, and 
RECORDS 


refer quickly to any name and 
5,000 Used and Recorded. 








save time and money. 


All kinds of Labor Saving records on hand 
or made to order, 


CHALLEN Publisher, 1@ Spruce St., N. Y. 


&t. 





Academy of Architecture and Building. 


An institution for the technical education o/ 
building tradesmen and draughtsmen. Tic 
course is laid out for six terms of eight weeks 
each, to commence atapy time. Graduates are 
assisted in obtaining positions as draughtsmen, 
superintendents, foremen, etc. Ladies admitted 
to the course. Day and night sessions. Any study 
taught to any person. Open the entire year. 
Boys will be instructed in any trade they desire 
to learn. Send for prospectus. PLans for public 
and private buildings promptly prepared. 





Principal, H. MAACK, Architect. 
octi-1y 

.—To sell t 

ANYASORRS ROUTER: Sails 


standard products, 
stores. Other for store use, Give references and 
revious experience. Address Wi1Lcox, care of 





H. T. EDDY, Prest. 
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3 WEBSTER’S 3 
3 INTERNATIONAL 
! DICTIONARY 


Successor of the 

“Unabridged.” 
Ten years spent in 
‘| revising, 100 editors 
«| employed, more than 

$300,000 expended. 


A Grand Educator 
Abreast of the Times 
A Library in Itself 


Invaluable in the 
household, and to the 
teacher, professional 
man, self-educator. 
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Ask your Bookseller to show it toyou. 


Published by 
G.& C.MERRIAM CO.,Srainorieio,Mase.,U.8.A. 


tal specimen @ 
olde, iluptrations, testinonisis, etc. 
(a"Do not buy reprints of ancient editions. 


TEACHERS WANTED.— Americana 


achers’ Bureau, St. Louis. 8-ly. 


TEXAS FREE SCHOOLS 


are fast coming to the front. Teachers of culture 
and character are in great demand. We have 
been successful in the past, and have prospects 
for a busy season. Try us. Send stamp for par- 
ticulars to 

















TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
te TYLER, TEXAS. 
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VOL. XXVI. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

Nine Editions are published by PERRIN & 
SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, each month, 
and ‘Entered at the post-office at St. Louis 
Mo., and admitted through the mails a 
second class rates.” 


Renew promptly after or even before your sub- | 


scription expires. 

modate us. 
Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 

ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 


This will greatly accom- 


scriber wishes his psper stopped. 
rearages must be paid. 

Returning Your Paper will not enable us to 
discontinue it, as we cannot find your name 


on our books unless your post-office address 
7 | 


is given. 

Always Give the Name of the Post-office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be 
found on our books unless this is done. 


The Courts have decided that all subscribers to 


newspapers are held responsible until ar- | 


rearages are paid, and their papers are 
ordered to be discontinued. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending 
money. Any one can collect them at any 
Money-Order Post-Office, and if lost or 


stolen the money cannot be recovered, as no , 


duplicates are issued. 

Bank Drafts, P. 0. Money Orders, Express Money 
Orders can be sent at our risk. 

PERRIN & SMITH, 


208 Vire Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Address 
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Please notice the change in the 


ownership of the AMERICAN JoURNAL | 
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| “AMPLY recognized in cash,” is the 
| way Miss Preston in her ‘‘papers’”’ 
fixes things up among the teachers 
‘and school officers. It comes by abil- 
‘ity, enthusiasm, and devotion in prac- 
tical work. You see just how on 
page 13. 


——* 
> 





YES, these wise suggestions of State 
Superintendent Wolfe, if heeded and 
acted upon by the 11,000 teachers of 
Missouri, will bring the desired re- 
sults. He says: 

‘*Strenuous efforts should be put 
forth to convince the taz-payer that 





';the cheapest teacher is the dearest. 


Both with the inefficient and with the 
|. ficient teacher there is a common 


5 | : : 
‘outlay in school site, house, furniture, 


|appliances, and above all, in the time 
|of the pupils. This educational plant 


;| —school site, house, furniture, appli- 


|auces, pupils’ time—the inefficient 
|teacher alike with the efficient, occu- 
pies and cumbers.”’ 

Let the 700 newspapers of the State 
take hold of this matter, and the 
teachers will soon double their circu- 
jlation in every county of the State. 
Ic is to be something more than a 
mere ‘‘effort.” ‘Strenuous efforts 


4 should be put forth ”’ 





—-?-> 


I¥ our readers will mention the fact 
, when they drop advertisers a line of 


inquiry in regard to their wares—that 





,| they found the advertisement in this 


JOURNAL--it will be a benefit all 
round. Most of them do so already, 
Of course advertisers wish to reach 
| the best and most influential class of 
people and like to hear when and 
| where an advertisement is seen. 





MO., NOVEMBER 9, 1893. 


Sensible and Practical. | 


“Thou art deeper read and better skilled.” 
—SHAK. 


OUNTY supervision has proved | 

to be the best investment of) 
money yet made in connection with 
the organization, and to secure the| 
best results in our common schools, | 
In fact the United States Commis- | 
sioner of Education declares ‘that 
this link of | 


THAT “assistant”? teacher, ‘‘ who 
thinks she knows some things,”’ will 
find out that she does, by reading the 
‘*Preston papers,” and she will find 
some things told that she never even 
dreamed of. before, in her philosophy 
or out of it. See page 13. 





THE “jolt-wagon”’ method will not 


do any longer in Missiouri. We have 
been urging in this journal for years 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY | that the average salary in this state 
is the most important of all the super- | 4nd in all the other states too, be $56 
visory links, inasmuch as it concerns; per month. It comes near to that 
the education of three-fourths of all’ figure now in Missouri. State Supt. 
the people of the land.” | Wolfe says “the sizty-dollar teacher 

When a measure so closely Goncerns | costs more than the thirty-dollar 
three-fourths of the people, it would | teacher per day, but his instruction is 
seem to be wise to adopt. Here are| cheaper. Just as the passenger goes 
some very plain statements bearing | further by the railroad train than by 
directly upon this matter. | the stage coach or the jolt-wagon, so a 

Suppose a private corporation had | pupil goes further in his symetrical 
as many thousand workshops as the | eduvational development in a given 
number of schools in this State, would | time with the sixty-dollar teacher 
not every one be looked after by a/| than with the thiriy-dollar teacher.” 
man who understands his business? | He suggests too that strenuous efforts 

What would be best for these work- | be put forth by the teachers to show 
shops would be equally true and best | the tax-payers these facts. Will the 
for our schools. | 11,000 teachers take hold now and 

The community has a great interest | /ollow up these suggestions and so 
in the work turned out by the teachers, | Secure this desirable result. 
who are paid by the State. 


The highest good of the child re-| [ae Chicago and Alton, President 
quires that every step in his progress | Biackstone claims, is operated more 
should be guided by the most skillful | safely and economically than any 
workman. | other road in the country, mileage 

We all know that there is @ great) eonsidered. The officials, consisting 
difference in teachers. Experience | of @ general manager, an assistant 
has proved that by a proper super-| general manager, & general superin- 
vision the efficiency of the teacher) tendent, a trainmaster to each divi- 
can be largely augmented. The best) sion, all experienced, careful, compe- 
as well as the poorest man can be| tent men, insures, as the World’s Fair 
made better. record shows, perfect safety, great 

If the efficiency of our schools would speed with the best equipment—not a 
be doubled by proper supervision, it) passenger injured, not an accident 
would be equivalent to adding quring all the rush of the past season 


en Oe 





$8,907,036.27 to our revenue, and about 
136,654 years of school life to our 
children. It is the opinion of those 
best informed, that this could be 
done by proper county supervision, 
and that it ought to be done. 

The most foolish investment any | 
community can make is to put their | 
money into a poor school with an in- 
competent teacher. It is waste of 
time; a waste of life. 





The company operates 852 miles of 
main line. 


o> 


THIS unwound skein of possibilitie 
in which your child is meshed, how 
effectively these teachers help unwind 
it, to the best possible purpose and 
for the highest results. They deserve 
help, honor and appreciation for this 
work. 
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Yes, Miss Preston, in her “Papers,” 
tells you just how successfully to 
teach geography, penmanship, spell- 
ing, reading, arithmetic, and——gram- 
mar, too,‘so as to avoid the flakes of 
fire which Dante showered down 80 
plentifully on his old grammar 
teacher in h——1. A fate we want to 
help ali the readers of this journal to 
avoid. 





—_ 
id 


THE one business which it should 
be the special concern of the State to 
maintain in honor, which should be 
kept free from political or sectarian 
influences, which should be entered 
into with zeal and consecrated ability, 
and never as a makeshift—is educa- 
tion—the training for citizenship. The 
educator, whether of the school or the 
press, stands at the point of power, 
and holds the highest office in the 
social economy. 





Society, in the march of improve- 
ment, is as certain to do without the 
unskilled, the vnintelligent, and un- 
educated, as it is to do without wild 
plants and animals. Nor will the 
laws be unjust which forbid those 
who cannot create their food to sub- 
sist on the labor of others. 


—_" 
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THERE must be a great deal of repe- 
tition in teaching. Ideas should be 
associated. Use the blackboard freely. 
It is a perpetual book. There can be 
no necessity for using a book for the 
first five or six months of the child’s 
school experience. 





Wuat the pupil can do is the true 
test. Unless we develop mental 
power, we are not teaching to good 
purpose. 


a rs 


A COUNTRY, like ours, of vast and 
varied productive capacities—whose 
supplies of the absolute necessaries of 
life are s0 abundant and almost inex- 
haustible, which is capable of furnish- 
ing the raw materials of nearly every 
art and manufacture carried on under 
the sun, which is unsurpassed in the 
activity, the ingenuity and the effect- 
iveness of its labor—can be satisfied 
with no less a market than the whole 
civilized world. There is no reason 
why, under a more liberal policy, it 
should not command that market. 
But to sell, we must buy; and to buy 
cheaply, we must open our ports to 
the commodities that are exchanged 
for our own. For trade, to be active 
and profitable, must be reciprocal. 





‘““WHISPERING,”’ and all that sort of 
things, you know, you find treated 
in the ‘“Prestop Papers.’”’ The staid 
educational circles of Oldtown will 
wake up, when these “Papers” and 
Miss Preston’s “spic and span’ way 
of saying things that ought to be 
said, are read. 


Society of Pedagogy. 


SECTION 5. 


T the first meeting of 


HISTORY. 


maby movements which led to the 
reformation and the final emancipa- 
tion of human thought. Historical 
growth is much the same in all ages 


himself from associations, institutes 
and institutions of learning; is always 
pulling back on the force that would 
lead him forward ; in fact, is finished 


this and among all peoples, and a method | from the beginning. The other em- 


Section, Mr. Geo. E. Seymour, | of study applicable to English history, | braces all these opportunities for in- 
of the High School, gave a talk on/is servicable in the study of the| vestment, acquires professional power 


some preliminary matters bearing on 
the study of history. The remarks 
were in substance as follows: The 
principles which underlie any science 
are few, the facts are infinite in 
number. This is as true of history as 
of science. Hence we must search 
for those fundamental principles 
which give vitality to the facts ; for 
history is but a selection, not a full 
statement ofXthe events in the life of 
a people. These events fall into 
groups, the facts in each group bear- 
ing on the growth of a nation in 
some specific direction. The growth 
of a nation is marked by epochs ; not 
by the mere succession of events. 
History is a systematic record of 
these several lines of development. 

The history of England furnishes 
one of the best illustrations of how 
@ people passes from a state of bar- 
barism to a state ot civilization. This 
progress manifests itself, first, in what 
may be called a change from a bar- 
barous individualism to absolute 
monarchy; second, in a change from 
absolute monarchy to what may be 
called a rational individualism. 
Under the first movement might 
makes right. During the second 
movement right comes to be recog- 
nized as might. 

The events in English history group 
themselves into some ten great epochs, 
and the lines of national growth fall 
into what may be called industrial 
growth, religious growth, political 
growth, intellectual growth, and 
growth of an aesthetic character. 

Success in the study of so largea 
field of inquiry requires that we should 
have a purpose clearly defined and 
rigidly adhered to; a method rational 
in principle and adaptable in practice 
to the end pursued. 

As the main purpose of education 


history of any people. 





Let the Bill be Passed. 


VERY publisher in the United 
‘other people would be greatly and 
| immediately benefitted by the passage 
|of the pending bill before Congress 
| providing for the issuing of postal 
| fractional currency in denominations 
| of 5c, 10c, 25c and 50c, This is intend- 
jed to furnish the public with a con- 
venient form of money for tranmission 
through the mails. It is to displace 
| the postal notes, which are to be with- 


|drawn from sale on January 1, 1894. 


| This fractional postal currency would 
|be furnished at its face value and 
| without the formality or expense now 
| necessary to get a postal note. There 
|are branches of business involving 
|small transactions which would be 
sensibly aided by such currency for 
inclosing in letters. Objections are 
frequently made to the use of postage 
stamps in this way. Recourse must 
then be had to the postal note with 
added expense, The fractional cur- 


rency in circulation some years ago, as 


money was very convenient for mail- | 


ing, whatever may have been the 
objection to it for other purposes. 

We hope every teacher in the United 
States will write without delay to 
|their members of Congress urging 
the passage of this bill. 


~~ 





A Ringing Appeal. 





“Your strong hand 
Shall help to give him strength.” 
—SHAK. 


ene SUPT. WOLFE makes the 
following ringing appeal to ‘‘the 
| teachers’’ of Missouri which we hope 
to see reproduced in most of the seven 
| hundred papers of the state. The 


|editors understand that the teachers | 


| States and a large majority of 


day by day and year by year, pushes 
| himself to the front both as to position 
and salary. 

“But why can teachers afford to 
make greater professional investment? 
Because this investment will eanble 
them to command increased compen- 
sation for more efficient services. Why 
can taxpayers afford to pay larger 
salaries to teachers? Because these 
teachers render them better service. 
The universal law of compensation 
reigns supreme. No one should hesi- 
tate to invest in his profession,” 

Se 


Educational Results. 





“Are they good?””—SHak, 
TATE SUPT. WOLFE says “the 
‘XJ object of a school system is edu- 
|cational resulits—symmetrically de- 
| veloped men and women. All the 
|agencies and instrumentalities em- 
ployed andiefforts put forth to attain 
| this end may be generalized into, (1) 
money expenditure, (2) organization. 
A great educational problem is to con- 
vince the taxpayers and the teachers 
| that quality in these instrumentalities 
and agencies means economy, that the 
| teacher may make a more liberal out- 
lay in equipping himself for his pro- 
|fession, and the taxpayer a more 
| liberal outlay for the support of the 
| public schools. 
| The other great problem is to bring 
|about an effective organization of 
work: (1) the articulation of element- 
| ary, secondary and university instruc- 
tion ; (2) the adaptation of courses of 
| study to the mind at the different 
stages of its development, having in 
view the acquisition of both knowledge 
and training. 

It is no easy task to convince the 
army of taxpayers that quality pays 
in the selection of a school site, school- 





is to enable one to interpret facts and | o¢ Missouri and of every other state| house, school furniture, and school 


events, and not merely to acquire | create for them in the schools an ever | #pPliances ; 


that the well-trained 


those facts, it follows that knowledge growing intelligent constituency, and | teacher is the cheapest. It is probably 
is power only in so far as it strengthens | ponce they are ready and willing and ‘no less difficult to convince the army 
the rational faculties. As different) .ome of them intelligently anxious | f teachers that it pays them to make 
conditions lead to different develop- | +. extend and perfect the system of |# liberal investment of money, time 





ments, we find in historical studies | .o..mon schools, 
no small difficulty in seeing how) Supt. Wolfe says: ‘Teachers—the 


similiar elements combine 80 as to j° 900 rank and file in city, town and 
produce widely different results. country—seek every opportunity for 


The principles which determine | professional investment—in county, 
historic growth find their clearest! 4).:rict and state institues; in college, 


and strongest emphasis in the history | .,.,:mal school and university; at 
of England; for here the struggle | ouncy, district and state associations. 
has been, not to gain liberty, but to) «Prom this rank and file are tocome 
preserveit. Its wonderful territorial the teachers who in a decade or more 


growth is a significant fact to be) 4i1) stand at the head of the town and 
accounted for. Its colonizing power is 


phenominal. In its history we must | raouities of colleges and universities. 
deal with the g-eat problem of the| py. boys will grow up side by side 
middle ages, the question whether the|.4 will take charge of a country 
State or the Church must be supreme, 


school in the same county, the same 
the crusades, the Feudal system, the 


year. One fears investment; absents 


’ 


| city schools, and will constitute the) 


and labor in equippiug themselves for 
| their profession. 


_— 
> 


WE should like to mention, if we 
issued a daily, three hundred and 
sixty-five days in a year, the names 
and the places where the friends of 
education are taking hold vigorously, 
intelligently and unitedly, to perfect 
and extend their school system. No 
less number of issues than that above 
specified would enable us to do justice 
to our friends who are sending in these 
reports, and if they are not published 
you can now see thereasonwhy. We 
are glad these items of progress, how- 
ever. 
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‘sA Book.’ 
HE nineteenth century will be 
known as a century of revolt, of 
disruption, of conquered peace and 
reunion. Man is attaining his major- 
ity. Therefore is he in rebellion 
against all forms of tyranny. There- 
fore is he revising all his creeds and 
remodeling all his institutions. And 
yet in this very process he is coming 
to comprehend with ever-increasing 
clearness that revision of creeds con- 
sists not in scornfully casting them 
aside, but in reverently unfolding into 
fullest bloom the germs of truth con- 
tained in the earlier forms, and that 
to remodel institutions is but to further 
strengthen and expand them; in 
short, that all normal revolution tends 
toward order, not toward anarchy. 
The riper the mind the clearer the 
consciousness of the eternal law of 
progress that “not one jot nor one 
tittle shall pass away till all be ful- 
filled.” Not by arbitrary fiats is the 
world unfolded. Rather does the un- 
folding world simply present the in- 
finitely manifold forms of that divine 
creative reason or Logos which, from 
the beginning, is one with the infinite 
personal energy who “inhabiteth 
eternity” and who therefore is ‘‘with- 
out variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing.” 

Man is attaining his majority. And 
the proof of this is rapidly unfolding 
in endlessly varied forms. Creed and 
discovery clash and fuse in seeming 
chaos, yet only to realize the miracle 
of a new and richer cosmos of creed. 
Scientists are finding clews to eternal 
truth even in the most rudimentary 
forms of religion, while divines are 
learning that every real advance of 
science only adds wealth of signifi- 
cance to the fundamental tenets of 
theology. 

A specially significant and brilliant 
example of this process of enriching 
human life by the interfusion of the 
central elements of truth in the various 
aspects of the world, is offered us ina 
new book--new and yet already 
famous. The writer of the book is 
Rev. J. W. Leg, D.D., and the title of 
book is ‘‘ The Making of a Man.” 

The book is profound in import and 
yet brilliant aud even popular in form. 
Near the close of last century Kant 
remarked (in his Metaphysics of 
Ethics) that, whilein the first explora- 
tion of a new field of inquiry, a severe 
technical form of language is indis- 
pensable, yet for the dissemination of 
the knowledge thus laboriously as- 
suming its first formulation, the use of 
the popular speech is equally indis- 
pensable. So, too, Matthew Arnold 
has happily said, that one of the chief 
tasks of the scholarly mind in these 
times is to ‘humanize knowledge.” 

In the book referred to Dr. Lee has 
hown, first of all, a wide view of and 
a clear insight into the aspects of 
science involved in his theme, and he 


has, in the second place, deliberately 
chosen to present the results originally 
unfolded in his own mind in such form 
as to appeal to the widest possible 
circle of readers. In other words, 
having attained clear and adequate 
knowledge of certain great central 
phases of truth determining the sig- 
D ficance of human life, he has pro- 
posed to himself the task of ‘‘human- 
izing’”’ his knowledge. The result is, 
as we have said, a book at once rich 
in meaning, brilliant in form, and in- 
spiring in its effect. 

Beginning with bread—that is, sus- 
tenance, involving assimilation and 
growth of vital energy—he proceeds 
to consider the significance of the 
power thusunfolded. But power alone 
is fate. It can be the substance of 
freedom only when transused with 
intelligence. Hence the evolution of 
man is possible only through the ex- 
plicit unfolding in his consciousness ot 
the fundamental elements of the abso- 
lute trvth of the world seen as the 
eternal self-revelation of the perfect 
mind. 

And yet it is not enough to merely 
discover the great law of truth in the 
world. That law must be recognized 
as the one possible true guide to life. 
It must be unfolded from within, and 
thus determine the whole actual 
being of the man. Then the faith 
of the individual becomes genuine 
“belief unto righteousness.’”’ It is 
in just so far as this is accomplished— 
in just so far as inward truth and 
outward reality of actual deed coin- 
cide in the individual life, that the 
great divine rhythm of beauty is at- 
tained. 

And because this rhythm is a con- 
scious one, and becauseitis the rhythm 
consisting of conscious unison between 
man as @ person and God as the one 
absolutely perfect person, for this 
reason the highest possible term of 
life is love, for love is the fulfilling of 
the law of life. 

And because the fulfilling of this 
divine law is ceaselessly life-renewing, 
for this reason man—concrete, divinely 
constituted, rationally unfolded in- 
dividual man—can never die. He is 
deathless as God. His nature is one 
with God’s nature. His destiny could 
not be less, therefore, than that of 
ceaselessly enriched individual im- 
mortality. 

At the close ofits reading a young 
man we know exelaimed: ‘Ah, that 
is a book! The purity of it, the purity 
of it!” 

As we have said, the book is already 
famous. It deserves to be famous It 
cannot fail to become increasingly 
famous as time goes on. 

W. M. B. 





AH! what a future lies hid in this 
unwound skein of possibilities and 
hopes in the life of your child, What 
a rare combination of faculties it takes 





to unwind it to wise ends, 





Philosophy in the State Uni- 
versity. 
EASONS are rapidly multiply- 
ing for genuine and deep pride 
in the University of the State of Mis- 
souri. All the departments are be- 
coming enriched, and under the wise 
and vigorous management of President 
Jesse, departments that have hitherto 
remained for the most part quite 
undeveloped, are assuming full pro- 
portions, and promise the richest 
results. Only last year the study of 
history and economics was put upon 
a@ really adequate basis ; and now the 
chair of philosopby has for the first 
time been given an independent 
existence and full opportunity to un- 
fold the full measure of its intrinsic 
importance. It appears, too, that the 
charge of this department has been 
entrusted to a thoroughly competent 
and well equipped man. A young 
man, not yet thirty, Professor Frank 
Thilly, presents to students of phil- 
osophy, (in a circular recenty issued 
by the University) an exceedingly 
attractive course of study. He has 
himself studied philosophy at Heidel- 
berg, under Kuno Fischer, and comes 
from that celebrated institution with 
the title of Doctor of Philosophy, as 
an evidence of his attainments in this 
field. It will be with deep interest 
and with confident expectation of its 
rapid and healthy growth, that we 
shall watch the progress of this new 
department, under the management 
ofa young, vigorous man, possessing 
the most approved training to be had, 
whether in Europe or America, for 
such work. 


epee — 


The St. Louis Schools. 
HE report of the St. Louis Board 
of PublicSchools for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1893, contains, besides the 
usual statistical information, several 
documents of special value. Of these 
the one possessing the most interest 
{rom the educational point of view is 
Superintendent Long’s discussion of 
the kindergartens. Mr. Long has 
for many years beenin growing sym- 
pathy with this phase of education,and 
his presentation of the principles con- 
stituting the purpose and underlying 
the methods of the true kindergarten 
shows how deeply and with what 
valid results he has made research 
within this field. 

Froebel, the real discoverer of the 
kindergarten method, “saw in every 
child the possibilities of a perfect 
man.” It is to the development of 
this fundamental conception as fur- 
nishing the clew to all education, 
elementary or more advanced, that 
Mr. Long has here mainly devoted 
himself. The method of unfolding 
into reality these ‘‘possibilities of a 
perfect man” in and for each indi- 
vidual child—it is this that became 
the great central problem with Froe- 





bel; and believing in consistency and 
continuity as indispensable phrases 
of all true development, he patiently 
sought in the spontaneous play of 
children the clew to the true method 
of leading the child through the 
rhythm of unconscious play to the 
rhythm of conscious, reflective, ration- 
ally ordered work, which again is but 
play of a nobler sort. Hence it was 
in perfectly logical sequence that, as 
Mr. Long puts it, Froebel should 
have considered the ethical and re- 
ligious as the ultimate aim of edu- 
cation. 

Meanwhile all good taste, properly 
speaking, has an ethical core, and 
hence we may very well agree with 
Mr. Long when he further declares 
that ‘‘For children, the awakening 
and cultivating of the emotion of the 
beautiful gives a better ethical basis 
than moralizing does.’’ But there is 
no need that we should dwell at 
greater length upon this excellent 
presentation of one of the most vital 
of all our educational problems. The 
entire document may be had both in 
the report referred to and also separ- 
ately in pamphlet form, on application 
at the superintendent’s office. 

We cannot refrain, however, from 
expressing our special gratification 
that this principle of the develop- 
ment of soul life (and especialiy in the 
period of childhood) by means of all 
that is gentle and refined, and that 
tends toward gentleness and refine- 
menton the part of the individual, 
should be announced with so much 
emphasis in the official report of the 
school system of one of our largest 
cities. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the almost overwhelming 
tendency hitherto has been toward 
excess of ‘‘system’’ and mere mechan- 
ism in our educational work. 

And it may just as well be frankly 
said that in no other phase of Ameri- 
can life are the possibilities of social- 
jstic despotism so vividly fore- 
shadowed as in the American public 
school system. Against this danger 
there is one, and but one, sufficient 
safeguard; and that is just the fullest 
possible cultivation of genuine, sin- 
cere reverence for that divine human- 
ity that loves righteousness and hates 
iniquity, and this in sharp contrast 
with that demonic humanity that 
loves iniquity and hates righteous- 
ness. 

It is the supreme justification of the 
kindergarten system that its central 
aim is the nobly ethical one of devel- 
oping precisely this reverence for the 
individual as a concrete example of 
humanity struggling toward the com- 
plete unfolding of its own divine 
nature. 





Don’t let your friends read the 
“Preston Papers” towards the last of 
the week, because they will be think- 
ing of the bright and witty things 
said, on Sunday, and laugh out loud, 
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ARE the funds on hand,—and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? 





OnE of the teachers in Arkansas on 
sending in a list of subscribers says: 
“The circulation of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION among the 
patrons of our school here has revolu- 
tionized public sentiment on the ques 
tion of public schools. We have put 
the JouRNAL in the hands of our lead- 
ing citizens and they have read it 
carefully. The result is that our 
school terms have been increased from 
three to nine months, and the tax 
voted for this purpose was nearly 
unanimous.”’ We are aware of the fact 
that if our teachers would more gen- 
erally call the attention of their pat- 
rons to the articles we publish, there 
would bea public sentiment created 
in a short time, in favor of better 
schools and longer terms. We hope 
it will be done. 





Our schools are creating a demand 
for the printed page to such an extent 
that everywhere the demand for white 
paper is entirely beyond thesupply of 
rags. A good sign that. 





Yes, Miss Preston, in her ‘‘Papers,’’ 
startles the ‘‘old ones” and the young 
ones, too. The old hide-bound, iron- 
clad rules and methods explode on 
their own account wherever these 
‘‘Papers’’ are read. 





THE Big Four’s night express train 
between St. Louis and New York and 
Boston over the Lake Shore and New 
York Central, which takes effect with 
the winter gchedule, will be one of the 
fastest trains out of St. Louis. The 
New York car will connect with the 
Empire State express over the New 
York Central. W. F. Snyder, General 
Western Agent, 5th and Chestnut 
street, St. Louis, will not only furnish 
tickets, but will be glad to give all 
furher needed information. 

clap liane ane 
The Frisco-Santa Fe Route— 
California. 


Pullman tourist sleeper leaves St. 
Louis every Saturday evening at 8:30, 
for Los Angele+, Cal., via Burrton, 
Albuquerque and Barstow, without 
change. Double berth rate, $3.75. 
Second-class tickets are valid in 
tourist sleepers. For berths and par- 
ticulars call upon or address 8. A. 
Hughes, Ticket Agent, 101 North 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo, 





A Great Work! A Greater 
Opportunity !! 


THE REVISED ENCLYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA which we offer to our 
readers at the unheard of rate of only 
ten cents a day for ninety days, isa 
unique and splendid work. I[t has no 
peer among Encyclopedias. There is 
but one Bible for Christians; one 
Talmud for Hebrews; one Koran for 
Mohammedans, and their is but one 
Encyclopedia Britannica for the peo- 
ple who speak and read the English 
language, and who turn to it as to 
the one comprehensive, all-inclusive 
and authoritive epitome of human 
knowledge in all its branches. 

To possess this matchless work is to 
own a whole library and have access 
to information on every subject within 
the domain of human _ experience, 
study or inquiry. The extraordinary 
terms announced on another page 
upon which the revised edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica will be 
supplied to our readers, are only for 
such readers. 

Remember this fact. 

It is an exclusive privelege. 

A few years ago the complete edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica cost 
nearly $200, thus preventing any but 
the wealthy from purchasing it. We 
are now able to offer a later, a better 
and more complete edition, in 20 
volumes, compromising a total of 
7,000 pages with 96 colored maps, at 
almost a nominal price. 

We have confidence in it and we 
know our readers will be benefited by 
having this great work to consult. We 
are willing to trust you. In proof of 
this we send the entire 20 volumes 
with all charges prepaid on receipt of 
only $1, and allow you to pay the 
balance at the rate of 10 cents a day, 
the same to be remitted monthly for 
a period of 90 days. 

Can we do any more? 

There is now no further excuse for 
not owning this great Reference Li- 
brary. Take advantage of the offer 
now. Do not delay. The offer is 
made for a short time only. 





Books. 


WRITTEN BY RICHARD DE BURY, A. 
D , 1844. 


HE desirable treasure of wisdom 

and knowledge, which all men 

covet from the impulse of nature, in- 
finitely surpasses all the riches of the 
world; in comparison with which 
precious stones are vile, silver is clay, 
and purified gold grains of sand; in 
the splendor of which the sun and 
moon grow dim to the sight; in the 
admirable sweetness of which, honey 
and manna are bitter to the taste, 
The value of wisdom decreaseth not 
with time; it hath an ever-fiourishing 
virtue that cleanseth its possession 
from every vexuom. O, celestial gift of 
divine liberality, descending from the 
Father of light to raise up the rational 
soul even to heaven; thou art the 
celestial alimony of intellect, of which 
whosoever eateth shall yet hunger, 
and whoso drinketh shall yet thirst; 
@ harmony rejoicing the soul of the 
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and secondly a ‘fine’ reproduc- 
tion of oil in the best style, 
which is a fine Steel Plate 
Engraving. 

fo the readers of this Jour- 
nal, we can offer for the first 
time in the career of any Edu- 
cational Journal, 2 elegantly 
executed Engravings, after the 
world wide celebrated painter, 
lr. Wesster, R.A.,, titled re- 
spectivel y— 


“THE SMILE” 
ano ‘The FROWN.” 


Size of engraved surface 10x 
19% inches, and are on the 
finest quality of plate paper, 
size 24x32 inches. 


“A THING 
OF BEAUTY 
IS A JOY 
FOREVER.”’ 


The ancient record says: 


‘As man does not live by bread 
alone,” which implies that he 
needs intellectual food as wel!, 
and one of the chief sources of 


that nourishment being a love 
of the Fine Arts, to gratity that 
taste, Oil Paintings rank first, 





Impress upon your children your interest in educational progress by displaying upon your walls 
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While the above named pictures could not be purchased at any art store FOR LESS THAN 


THREE DOLLARS, we will send you one copy of each, securely packed and all carriage PREPAID, 
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sorrowful, and never in any way dis- 
composing the hearer. Thou art the 
moderator and the rule of morals, 
operating according to which none 
will err. By thee, kings reign and 
law givers-decree justly. Through 
the rusticity of nature being cast off, 
wits and tongues being polished, and 
the thorns of vice utterly eradicated, 
the summit of honor is reached, and 
they become fathers of their country 
and companions of princes, who, with- 
out thee, might have forged their 
lances into spades and ploughshares, 
or perhaps have fed swine with the 
prodigal son. Where, then, most 
potent, most longed-for treasure art 
thou concealed, and where shall the 
thirsty soul find thee? Undoubtedly, 
indeed, thou hast placed thy desirable 
tabernacle in books, where the Most 
High, the Light of Light, the Book of 
Life hath established the. There then 
all who ask receive, all who seek find 
thee, to those who knock thou openest 
quickly. 

In books Cherubim expand their 
wings, that the soul of the student 
may ascend and look around from 
pole to pole, from the rising to the 
setting sun, from the north and from 
the sea. In them the Most High in- 
comprehensible, God himself is con- 
tained and worshipped. In them the 
nature of celestial, terrestial and in- 
fernal beings is laid open. In them 
laws by which every polity is governed 
are decreed, the officers of the celes- 
tial hierarchy are distinguished, and 
the tyrannies of such demons are 
described as the ideas of Plato never 
surpassed, and the chair of Crate 
never sustained. 





In books we find the dead as it were 
living ; in books we foresee things to 
come; in books warlike affairs are 
methodized ; the rights of peace pro- 
ceed from books. All things are cor- 
rupted and decay with time. Saturn 
never ceases to devour those whom he 
generates, insomuch that the glory of 
the world would be lost in oblivion if 
God had not provided mortals with a 
remedy in books. Alexander, the 
ruler of the world, Julius, the invader 
of the world and of the city, the first 
who in unity of person assumed the 
empire in arms and arts, the faithful 
Fabricus, the rigid Cato, would at this 
day have been without a memorial if 
the aid of books had failed them. 
Towers are razed to the earth, cities 
overthrown, triumphal arches mould- 
ered to dust; nor can the king or pope 
be found upon whom the privilege of 
a lasting name can be conferred more 
easily than by books. A book made, 
renders succession to. the author; for 
as long as the book exists, the author 
remaining immortal, cannot perish, 
as Ptolemy witnesseth in the pro- 
logue of his Almazatt, (he says) 
is not dead, who gave life to science. 

What learned scribe, therefore, who 
draws out things new and old from an 
infinite treasury of books, will limit 
their price by any other thing what- 
soever of another kind? Truth, over- 
coming all things which ranks above 
kings, wine and women, to honor 
which above friends obtains the bene- 
fit of sanctity, which is the way that 
deviates not, and the life without end, 
to whom the holy Bovetius attributes 
a three-fold existence, in the mind, in 
the voice, and in writing, appears to 
abide most usefully and fructify most 
productively of advantage in books. 
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For the truth of the voice perishes 
with the sound. Truth, latent in the 
mind, is hidden wisdom and invisible 
treasure; but the truth which illumi- 
nates books, desires to manifest itself 
to every disciplinable sense, to the 
sight when read, to the hearing when 
heard; it, moreover, in a manner com- 
mends itself to the touch, when sub- 
mitting to be transcribed, collated, 
corrected, and preserved. Truth con- 
fined to the mind, though it may be 
the possession of a noble soul, while it 
wants a companion and is not judged 
of either by the sight or the hearing, 
appears to be inconsistent with pleas- 
ure. But the truth of the voice is open 
to the hearing only, and latent to the 
sight (which shows us many differ- 
ences of things fixed upon by a most 
subtle motion, beginning and ending, 
as it were, simultaneously). But the 
truth written in a book being not fluc- 
tuating, but permanent, shows itself 
openly to the sight, passing through 
the spiritual ways of the eyes, as the 
porches and halls of common sense 
and imagination ; it enters the cham- 
ber of intellect, reposes itself upon the 
couch of memory, and there congen- 
erates the eternal truth of the mind. 
Lastly, let us consider how great a 
commodity of doctrine exists in books; 
how easily, how safely they expose 
the nakedness of human ignorance, 
without putting it to shame. These 
are the masters that instruct us with- 
out rods and withont ferrules, without 
hard words and apger, without 
clothes or money. If you approach 
them they are not asleep; if investi- 
gating, you interrogate them, they 
conceal nothing; if you mistake them 
they never grumble; if you are ig- 
norant, they cannot laugh at you. 


ar 


The Study of Medicine. 
BY FLAVEL 8. THOMAS, M. D., L.L.D. 


(Continued from Oct. Number), 


‘I do come with words 
As medicinal as tru:,” 
—SHAK, 
HE course which the university 
wishes the medical student to 
take now is as follows: A three or 
four years’ preparatory course; a four 
years’ college course; and a four years’ 
medical course. This is too long. The 
university seems to forget “that the 
best preparatory schools now give as 
good an education as was then g'ven 
by the colleges,’’ (President Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins University), and that 
it is not many years since the medical 
course consisted of two courses of lec- 
of from four to six months each. 

The medical course has now reached 
four year’s and will soon be extended 
to five. ; 

With this long, broad, liberal medi- 
cal course, with the amplified prepar- 
atory course, can we not leave out the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
college course? 

Since writing the aboveI have found 





an article by President Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins University, which 
seems to show that this course is being 
adopted. Professional men, lawyers, 
physicians and ministers, as well as 
those who are devoted toother modern 
professions, begin their professional 
courses, as a rule, without having had 
that liberal preparatory education 
which the college course has been sup- 
posed to give, and which its advocates 
believe it fitted to give. * * * The 
Harvard register reveals the following 
fact: In the first twenty-five years of 
this century 66 per cent. of the doctors 
of medicine had previously became 
bachelors of arts. Among the medical 
graduates from 1826 to 1879 but 35 per 
cent. had received a baccalaureate 
diploma. He, Dr. McIntire, gives a 
more striking illustration of the state 
of the times when he shows from the 
report of the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion for 1880, that out of 18,000 students 
reported in the school of law, medicine 
and theology, only 58 per cent. had 
received a degree in arts or science. 

The courses leading to the following 
degrees and professions are four years’ 
and consist of professional and allied 
liberalizing studies: Civil engineer, 
mining engineer, mechanical engineer, 
electric engineer, analytical chemist, 
architect, etc. Now if this is the best 
course for these degrees and profes- 
sions, why is it not for the medical de- 
gree and profession? I know some 
will say that as medical schools confer 
a doctorate degree, the course should 
be longer and be preceeded by a bac- 
calaureate degree. I think so, too. 
But I think the baccalaureate degree 
should be in the same line, should be 
bachelor of medicine, instead of 
bachelor of arts. Boston University 
confers M. B. at the end of the third 
year, and M.D. at the end of the fourth 
year of its course in medicine. To 
those who object to the bachelor de- 
gree in three years I would say with 
President Gilman: ‘‘The number four 
has nothing sacred or mystical about 
it. It is an accidental, not an essen- 
tial limit.” In England they confer 
B. A. in three years. 


I am certain that the medical course 
will gradually be extended to at least 
five years. I wish that all medical 
schools with a good four years course 
would confer M. B. at the end of the 
third year, and then gradually am- 
plify and extend the course so as to 
confer M. B. at the end of the fourth 
and M. D. at the end of the fifth year. 
This university recognition at the end 
of the third or fourth year would en- 
courage the student, would give him a 
resting, breathing place in the course, 
would give him a standing and dignity 
in the school and in the world, which 
would be a great help in inducing 
students to take a long medical course. 

Now in the remainder of this article 
let me try to explain what I would 
have. I would have the prospective 
medical student complete a high 
school course. This can easily be 





done as now nearly every town hag a 
high school, Beside the other studies 
which go to make up a general educa- 
tion he will probably make a good be- 
ginning in Latin, French, physics, 
chemistry, zoology, botany and ele 
mentary physiology. I would now 
send him to a good preparatory school 
with a good scientific department, or 
to a college which offers a special 
course preparatory to the study of 
medicine. Here he should continue 
Latin, French, physics, chemistry, 
zoology, botany and physiology, and 
also take up German, comparative 
anatomy, comparative physiology, 
microscopic technology and anatom- 
ical technology. 

Everything should be taught with 
the object continually in mind of 
making it help him in the study of 
medicine. 

His Latin is to aid him in under- 
standing the formation, dirivation aud 
meaning of words and scientific nom- 
enclature, and to write prescript‘ons. 
The study of Greek for one or two 
terms will aid him in the former. 

No medical man can keep abreast 
with the times without a practical 
knowledge of French and German. 
This knowledge is pre-supposed in a 
good school. At least eight or ten of 
the books used by the students of 
Harvard Medical School are either 
French or German. One cannot prop- 
erly prepare a scientific paper without 
reading French and German books 
and papers. One cannot build a 
scientific physician unless Latin, 
French and German be placed as cor- 
ner stones in the foundation, 
ZOOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE ANAT- 

oMY. 

To study human, and not compara- 
tive anatomy, is to make the practice 
of medicine a trade, not a profession. 
Itis like a mechanical engineer study- 
ing, not the science of mechanics, but 
just to learn to run one machine. 
Those who study the science of me- 
chanics—that branch of applied math- 
ematics which treats of the actions of 
forces on bodies—or all machines, are 
members of a profession; those who 
study one machine are members of a 
trade. Then do not we,in the de- 
partment of anatomy, study medicine 
as a trade rather than as a profession? 
How many medical students know 
that the wing of a bird, the fin ofa 
turtle, a whale, and even a fish, 
corresponds to the arm of a man; 
that they are modified forms of the 
same organ? How many know that 
the lower part of the leg of a horse 
corresponds to the middle finger of 
man; that in ancient times, at dif- 
ferent periods, the horse had three, 
four and five toes or fingers? That 
all animals are formed after the same 
type, some varied in one way, some 
in another, by certain conditions and 
circumstances? What can be more 
liberalizing than a study like this? 
It gives the student the power of 
generalization. It is studies like this 


which form a division line between a 
trade and a profession, a trade and a 
liberal education. No man can know 
anatomy, who does not know com- 
parative anatomy. Human anatomy 
is a myterious word; comparative 
anatomy is an explicit definition and 
explanation. The study of human 
anatomy, alone, is like committing to 
memory a Latin verse, all its parts 
and minutiz, without a knowledge of 
its meaning ; comparative anatomy is 
like a good, clear, translation of the 
same. A man cannot have a good, 
liberal, scientific, professional know- 
ledge of human, without a knowledge 
of comparative anatomy. 

Physics and chemistry are two of 
the main foundation stones of a 
thorough medical education. A thor- 
ough practical knowledge is daily 
needed by the medical student and 
physician. The student should be 
taken right into the laboratory and 
made to see and do until he is thor- 
oughly familiar with these sciences 
preparatory to the study of mediciue. 

The study of general botany will 
enlarge his mind and prepare him for 
the special study of medical botany. 

The study ot comparative physi- 
ology will enfarge his views and 
liberalize his mind, and help him to 
the better understanding of special 
physiology in the medical school. 

‘““Man’s body can only be compre- 
hended by means of an extensive 
acquaintance with the bodies of other 
animals.’’— Mivart. 

Anatomical and microscopic tech- 
nology should be thoroughly and prac 
tically taught in the laboratory of the 
preparatory school. If a student has 
to learn these in the medical school, 
he wastes much material and much 
time that he will need for the proper 
studies of the medical school. He will 
find that heis sadly handicapped, is 
being lett behind, perhaps will lose 
courage and giveitup. ., 

Now does a Latin-Greek college edu- 
cation help to make a man a successful 
physician? Judging from my knowl. 
edge of the physicians with whom I 
am acquainted, I must say that I can 
not see that it helped them. I think 
that a man who does not hold B. A.— 
as a rule—has more tact,a greater 
business ability, is as skillful. It 
seems to me that the B. A. is too 
frequently dull, absent - minded, 
slow, hesitating ; all of which usually 
means failure, or at any rate, brilliant 
success. In order to succeed as a 
physician one must have tact, the 
ability to suit and please all kinds of 
people, must decide quickly and act 
as if he had full faith in himself and 
his business. People will not have 
faith in a man who does not have 
faith in himself. The physician must 
have strength and decision and faith 
not only for himself but for all his 
patients. 

Taking the physicians with whom 
I am acquainted, I do not see tha 
the B. A. is any more of a gentlemen 
or any more of a liberally educated 
man, than the average physician who 
does not hold this degree. 
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WE ought to do our teachers the 
justice in all the States to arrange for 
their prompt and liberal payment at 
the end of each month as other em- 
ployes of the county and State are 
paid? 





YEs, a “‘new light’’ will dawn upon 
the minds of school officers, and tax- 
payers, too, when they read the 
“Preston Papers.’? You see just how 
to secure these wise, witty, helpful 
‘papers”’ on page 13. 





By all means use the printed page 
to let the people know all. about the 
schools. There is no other public in- 
terest which compares in importance 
with this of the education of the 
people. 





Christian Unity. 





*‘Seeming parted 
But yet a union in partition.” 
—SHAK. 


R. THEODORE F. SEWARD, 
President of the Brotherhood 
of Christian Unity, laid before the 
World’s Parliament of Religions of 
the World’s Congress Auxiliary of 
Religious Congresses, the statement 
of the organization, together with a list 
of prominent people who had agreed 
to work together under its banner 
for the Union of Christendom. He 
said: 

“We cannot break up all the de- 
nomination, and would not wish to if 
we could; we would not ask the 
people to accept one creed of the 
present time. The suggestion was 
the formation of a larger circle allow- 
ing all the churches and individuals 
absolute freedom in their individual 
beliefs, but to form a larger fraternal 
circle upon the basis of love to God 
and man under the leadership of 
Christ. It might be called the 
brotherhood of Christian unity. That 
suggestion was responded to from 
all parts of the country. The poet, 
Whittier, expressed his satisfaction 
and joined the circle before his death. 

“The following is a brief presenta- 
tion of the objects of the fraternity. 
It has received the endorsement of 
many more than those whose names 
appear. We simply unite ourselves 
to this brotherhood under the declara- 
tion of love to God and man under 
the leadership of Christ. 

CxHIcAGo, ILL., September, 1893.— 
We, the undersigned, feeling it desir- 
able to crystallize and as far as 
possible to perpetuate the remarkable 
spirit of unity which has characterized 
the World’s Parliament of Religions, 
and being deterred by the widely 
varied beliefs therein represented, 
from offering a formulated expression 


of views, herewith give, as indi- 
viduals, our approval of the formula 
of the Brotherhood of Christian 
Unity as a suitable bond with which 
to begin the federation of the world 
upon a Christian basis. The formula 
is as follows: 

“For the purpore of uniting with 
all who desire to serve God and their 
fellow-men under the inspiration of 
the life and teachings of Jesus Christ, 
I hereby enroll myself as a member of 
the Brotherhood of Christian Unity.”’ 

Dr. John Henry Barrows, Presby- 
terian. 

Dr. George Dana Boardman, Baptist. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, Congrega- 
tionalist. 

Dr. Alfred W. Lomerie, London, 
Church of England. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Unitarian. 

Hon. Charles C. Bonney, New 
Church. 

J. W. Plummer, Friend. 

Bishop J. H. Vincent, Methodist. 

Miss Francis E Williard, President 
W.C. T..0. 

Dr. Hiram W. Thomas, Independent. 

Miss Jeannie Sorabja, Bombay, 
Church of England. 

Minas Tcheraz, King’s College, 
London, Armenian. 

Bishop J. 8. Mills, United Brethern. 

Dr. W. F. Black, Christian. 

Miss Laura Omiston Chant, London, 
Independent. 

Dr. Charles H. Eaton, Universalist. 

Dr. Paulus Moort, Monrovia, Liberia, 
Episcopal. 

Captain Allen Allensworth, Fort 
Bayard, New Mexico, U.S. Chaplin. 

Prince Momolu Massaquoi, Vey 
Territory, Liberia, Episcopal. 

Dr. Carl von Bergen, Stockholm, 
Sweden, Independent Lutherian. 

Bishop B. W. Arnett, African 
Methodist Episcopal. 

Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer. 

Mrs, Charles Henrotin. 

EDUCATION does not commence 
with the alphabet. It begins with a 
mother’s look—with a father’s nod of 
approbation or a sign of reproof—with 
a sister’s gentle pressure of the hand, 
or a brother’s noble act of forbearance 
—with handfulls of flowers in green 
dells, on hills, and daisy meadows— 
with birds’ nests admired, but not 
touched—with creeping ants, and al- 
most impreceptible emmets — with 
humming bees and glass bee-hives 
—with pleasant walks in shady lanes 
—and with thoughts directed in sweet 
and kindly tones and words, to nature, 
to beauty, to acts of benevolence, to 
deeds of virtue, and to the source of ali 
good, to God himself. 








Tue Wabash will continue its St. 
Louis-Chicago and Chicago-St. Louis 
Jast day train service with the winter 
schedule. This is one ot the best 
equipped passenger trains in the coun- 
try. It runs on time and its cafe ser- 
vice with all other attractions is un- 





surpassed, 








The Study of Ethics. 


[Abstract of Mr. Wm. M. Bryant’s lecture 
opening the course to be pursued by the section 
on ethics under the new organization of the Sr. 
Louts Society or PepaGoecy.] 


GENERAL and profound awak- 

ening has taken place within re- 
cent years concerning the thoroughgo- 
ing ethical import of all genuine educa- 
tional work. This heightened esti- 
mate of the ethical values in such 
work may be very properly regarded 
as the central distinctive feature of 
what has come to be known as the 
‘new education.’? Thus as teachers 
we have atwo-fold practical reason 
for taking up the study of ethics; one 
because of its intrinsic importance to 
ourselves as individuals, and the 
other because of the fact thatin our 
daily work we are the guides, blind or 
seeing, of immature minds, not merely 
in point of development of intelli- 
gence, but also in point of the unfold- 
ing of character on their part. 


‘With so worthy a subject, then, 
here is no reason for haste and su- 
perficiality ; but every reason for be- 
ing deliberate and thorough in our 
work. And at the outset of such 
study it seems especially desirable 
that we have a clear general view of 
the scope and character of the work 
proposed. For this reason we will 
devote our first hour toa rapid glance 
over the entire field of ethics. 


‘1. Definition of ethics. As a pre- 
liminary definition of ethics it may be 
said to be the science of human con- 
duct. A more adequate definition, 
however, is to be sought through a 
careful study of the historical aspects 
of the field of ethical tacts on the one 
hand, and of ethics as the science of 
such facts on the other. And here five 
special phases present themselves as 
showing the essential limitations of 
the historical aspect of the subject. 


“(a) From such study it becomes 
manifest that the ethics of savage 
races is at best but rudimentary and 
exists only in the form of custom and 
of maxims based on custom. What is 
called the “simplicity” of savage 
races really means crudeness and pov- 
erty of life. Easily perverted into 
vicious customs, such races are liable 
to stop short at the very outset of 
their development toward civilization 
or even to work their own utter de- 
struction. 


(b) The ancient Greeks were the 
first people of the world to unfold an 
explicit science of ethics. At the 
outset it proves to be also a simple 
analysis of Greek custom, and hence 
presents the limitations characteristic 
of Greek life. That is, we have here 
simply the ethics of Individualism. 

(c) In contrast with the Greeks the 
Romans produced no independent 
science of ethics, strictly speaking. 
Nevertheless their profound sense of 
the necessity of regulating all human 
conduct became concretely unfolded 
in the forms of law, and in general in 








what may be very properly called the 
practically realized ethics of institu- 
tionalism 

(d) Again the ancient Hebrews, 
while failing to busy themselves with 
the science of ethics as such, yet ex- 
hibited the profoundest ethical char- 
acter throughout their whole history. 
Hence it is that their literature iv its 
entire range, exhibiting as it does the 
finest qualities of their character as a 
people, is thoroughly pervaded with 
the profoundly ethical conception of 
obligation toa divine law, though 
this law was still conceived as some- 
thing quite external to man — as com- 
ing from a divinity not merely above, 
but also beyond man. 

(e) Finally the Christian world has 
been specially rich in the develop- 
ment of ethical science. And what 
may be properly described as distinct- 
ively Christian ethics gives proof of 
its validity and of its adequacy by the 
fact that here the true nature of man 
is conceived to be one with the divine 
nature, and by the further fact (de- 
pendent upon this conception) that 
demand is here made for the unfold- 
ing of the divine law into concrete 
realization within the individual, and 
this by means of the aids furnished 
him through institutional forms. 
Whence it would seem that Christian 
ethics but brings into organic unity 
the principle held more or less in iso- 
lation in the systems and creeds of 
the earlier world. Here, too, the full 
definition of ethics is the science its- 
self completely formulated. 

“2, Relation of ethics to other sci- 
ences. From what precedes, it is suffi- 
ciently manifest that ethics, as a 
science, must sustain the closest and 
most vital relations with all the 
sciences, having specially to do with 
the direct processes and products of 
mind. Indeed, ethics and psychology 
are so inextricably interfused as to 
well-nigh justify the description of 
them as but obverse phases of one 
and the same science. And yet 
clearly distinguished from each other 
these sciences are and must be. 
Meanwhile it is to be noted that just 
as (a) logic (including metaphysics) is 
to be rightly defined as the science of 
therythm of thought, so (b) ethics(sup- 
plemented by theology) may be prop- 
erly described as the science of the 
rhythm of conduct, while (c) esthetics 
may be called the science of the 
rhythm of feeling. ‘Thought, conduct, 
feeling—we have here the three fua- 
damental aspects of mind; that is, 
intellect, will, and sensibility. The 
norm or type of life is seen through 
intelligence, realized 
any enjoyed through rensibility. 

All these sciences theu—logic, meta- 
physics, ssthetics, ethics and the- 
ology—ought to be carefully studied 
in their inter-relations. 

3. The ethical end or aim. But 
precisely because of its character as 
the science of human conduct, ethics 
must consider the end sought in and 
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through such conduct. Cuoxsideration 
of this aspect of the subject develops 
the fact that there have always been 
three chiet forms in which the end of 
human activity has been variously 
presented. (1) According to the first 
of these forms the true ethical end is 
pleasure (hedonism). (2) According 
to the second the proper ethical end 
is well-being (utilitarianism). (3) 
While the third view is that above all 
the ethical end is duty (idealism). It 
will be a specially important part of 
our task to trace the relations be- 
tween these various theories and to 
satisfy ourselves as to the grounds 
upon which a true theory in each case 
is based. It may be that we shall 


the County Clerk as treasurer, as an 
intervening official charged with the 
transmission of statistics, receipt of 
funds, etc.; (3) with the local school 
boards, including (a) township boards, 
(b) village boards, and (c) city boards. 
With each of these, if located in his 
county, he is brought into necessary 
and vital relation, and with the first 
of them he has very distinct duties as 
regards advice and consultation. It 
becomes also his duty to 


EXAMINE TEACHERS 





find these various views not mutually | = 


exclusive but capable of co-ordination 
into one organic whole. (4) In which 
case it is not impossible that the true 
ethical end is that of self-realization. 

4. Complementary aspects of ethics. 
Thus far the predominantly critical 
phase of ethics extends. We come 
next to the constructive phase of the 
science properly speaking. And here 
we have to notice the fundamental 
distinction between its subjective 
aspect and its objective aspect. The 
treatment of the first of these aspects 
will lead us to trace out those psy- 
chological characteristics necessarily 
involved in all (iudividual) human 
activity. These characteristics are 
essentially (1) conscience, (2) the will, 
and (3) virtue and its specific phases 
known as “the virtues.” On the other 
hand the treatment of the second 
(objective) aspect of ethics will lead 
us to trace out the ethical significance 
inhering in the forms through which 
all associated human activity is ex 
pressed. These forms are known as 
institutions. They are (1) property, 
(2) the family, (3) the State, and (4) 
the church. 

It is to be remarked finally that just 
as ‘the virtues’’ pertain more 
especially to the subjective aspect 
of ethics, so it is in the unfolding of 
the objective aspect of ethical facts 
(and hence also of ethical science) 
that rights and duties become explict 
as the characteristic (and essentially 
reciprocal) phases. It need hardly 
be added that the adequate cultiva- 
tion of so wide a field must, of course, 
require many years of careful and 
thoroughly earnest study. 





GroRGIA has 4,605 white schools 
and 2,689 for colored people, The num- 
ber of teachers is 10,060. The amount 
of money apppropriated for common 
schools this year is $1,500,000, but, is 
it quite just, when other state and 
county officers are paid at the end of 
each month, to ask the teachers to 
wait to be paid their salary quarterly? 
We are glad to see The Southern Edu- 
cational Journal taking hold of this 
question, with other practical matters, 
vigorously. The teachers of the South 
will do well tu give this able ally a 
wide circulation. 





Hon. Wm. T. Harris, LL. D. 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF ED- 
UCATION. 


‘*He was wont to speak plain, 
And to the purpose.” 


—SHAK, 
HEN Dr. Wm. T. Harris was 
nominated for the position of 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, one of the leading citizens of 
Washington, who had been for years 
conversant with his career and who 
knew of his eminent practical ability 
as an educator, remarked to us that it 
was an ideal appointment, an appoint- 
ment that would materially aid and 
strengthen any administration; in a 
patriotic, moral and intellectual sense. 
The truth of the statement has al- 
ready become manifest to all. No 
man in this nation has studied the 
problems of education with a pro- 
founder sense of their significance, or 
a@ wider grasp of their relations and 
importance, than the present occu- 
pant of this responsible position. 
These facts give great weight to what 
Dr. Harris has to say on the ques- 
tion of 
SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


It is susceptible of proof that with 
an efficient, intelligent county super- 
intendent, the country schools would 
be improved at least fifty per cent. the 
first year in their work. Dr. Harris 
says ‘‘that this link of 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY 


is the most important of all the super- 
visory links inasmuch as it concerns 
the education of three-fourths of all 
the people of the land. For this rea- 
son it deserves far more attention on 
the part of the people and of legisla- 
tors than it has received. The county 
superintendent’s functions involve: 
His duty to confer with other school 
officers and directors: (1) With the 
State Superintendent, whose inter- 
pretation of the State school law he is 
obliged to promulgate, and to whom 
he has to report the enrollment of 
school population as a basis for the 





division of the school fund; (2) with 


|and award certificates to the compe- 
| tent ones. He is obliged to test the 


: extent of their information both as to 


theoretical and practical knowledge 
of the art of teaching. He has to find 
whether the candidate knows how (a) 
to grade and classify a school accord- 
ing to the most approved methods; 
(b) to assign lesson of proper length 
and guide the pupils to correct habits 
of study; (c) how to work up a senti- 
ment in favor of schvols in the com- 
munity where he is to teach; (d) 
whether he possesses sufficient book 
knowledge to instruct properly. He 
must also 
VISIT SCHOOLS. 


He must see that the qualifications 
which he required in the candidate to 
whom he gave the certificate, are ac- 
tually exercised by that teacher in his 
school. (1) He must look after the 
grading and the classifications of the 
pupil; (2) after the modes of instruc- 
tion ; (3) after the habits and deport- 
ment of pupils as indicating the gen- 
eral influences of the teacher; (4) after 
the general spirit of the district as 
affected by the teacher. 


EDUCATIONAL LECTURES. 


It is his duty to present before 
teachers at their institutes, and before 
the community at large, the subject of 
education and its various practical 
bearings, Educational lectures 
should be largely multiplied and ex- 
tended so as to reach all the people. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


It is his duty to hold institutes. 
This in fact is one of the most impor- 
tant and difficult of his duties. He 
has to devise measures to get his 
teachers together, and arrange for 
their accomodation and convenience ; 
he has to get up a suitable program of 
exercises; secure popular evening 
lectures on the general subject of edu- 
cation for the public at large, and also 
the proper persons to conduct the ex 
ercises in the several topics of instruc- 
tion; to draw out from the teachers 
present a profitable discussion of the 
practical points presented in the exer- 
cises and lectures. 

These departments of labor well 
considered I do not see how anyone 
can avoid the conclusion that the 
work of the 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 


is the most important link in the en- 
tire system of educational supervision. 





‘Its cost to the State is very small in 


comparison with the entire outlay. 
By no other agency can the school 
system of a State be so potently lifted 
up and at so small an expenditure of 
money. 





The Preston Papers. 

HE following is a brief descrip- 
tion of the valuable work we are 
offering as a premium. See page 13. 

Evidently a real, live, flesh and 
blood woman wrote the ‘Preston 
Papers.” 

They are full of wit and wisdom and 
practical every-day common sense. 

There are about one hundred and 
fifty pages of them. 

They chronicle about three sucer sses 
on each page, 

That shows about four hundred and 
fitty “‘successes.”’ 

Every page will be, to all teachers 
who are not ‘‘machines,’”’ a wheaten 
loaf of nutriment, done to a dot. 
Every one of the four hundred 
thousand teachers in the United States. 
should read and loan it. 

As good for the teachers in private 
schools of all kinds and denominations 
of for teachers in the system of com- 
mon schools—better for the people to 
read, even, than for the teachers—but 
why keep you away from the feast 
itself with these preliminaries ? 


What do You Think of It? 





ERE are some interesting figures 
as to how much money is ap- 
propriated by tho ‘Board of Esti- 
mates’? in New York city for school 
purposes. The total amount appro- 
priated for 1893 is $4,524,830. The 
item of teachers’ salaries amounts to 
$3,225,000.00; for Supervision: or City 
Superintendents and staff, 9 officers, 
$48,124.97; for supples, such as s'a- 
tionrey, etc., $195.000.C0; for Manual 
Training instruction, $25,000, and for 
free lectures to working men and 
women, $17,000.00. 

These are some of the items that are 
paid for by a tax on the property of 
residents and non-residents in the 
city of New York for common schools. 
A large but a wise expenditure. It is 
as Governor Brockmeyer says: ‘The 
education of the common school—com- 
mon, in the sense that it is for all, ac- 
cessible to all; common, in the sense 
that it teaches what is common to all, 
—culture—and thus needed by all; 
and, finally, common in the sense that 
it is maintained by all, out of a com- 
mon fund to which contribution is 
made by all. - Accessible to all, it ex- 
cludes none.”’ 


Cheap Rates to Texas. 
Commencing October 15, the Bur- 
tington Route will sell round-trip 
tickets to all principal points in Texas 
and Mexico at greatly reduced rates. 








Ticket office, 218 North Broadway. 
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ARE the funds on hand,— and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? 





How much wisdom and intelligence, 
such as is given in our common 
schools, helps existence to shape itself 
to happy, wise and prosperous ends. 
What else is existence for, but for 
such ends? This is why the work 
done by our teachers comes to be 
more important than any other and 
all other work done in the world. 


SS ee 


Rural Schools. 


“Full of wise care in this, your council.”’ 
—SHAK, 


ON. HENRY RAAB, State 
Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Lllinois, seems to have 
the courage of his convictions in 
discussing the status and needs of 
the schools of the State. He startled 
the politicians and the easy-going 
conservative element of respectibility 
all over the State, by his expose of 
the condition of ‘the rural schools’’ 
of the State. In fact he startled a 
good many people in other States, too, 
by his timely and fearless message as 
to the condition of things where more 
than two-thirds of the voters of the 
State get all the schooling they ever 
have. Here is a picture of those 
schools and their surroundings as 
drawn by this fearless worker and 
helper. He says: 

“Tet us look first at the rural 
school, its grounds, building, sur- 
rounding, outhouses, drainage, water 
supply, furniture, apparatus and 
teachers. The picture that I have to 
draw has a few bright spots. There 
are rural districts where the culture 
aud sentiment of the people demand 
good grounds, beautiful surroundings, 
needful apparatus and contrivances, 
aud comfortable furniture, and where 
the directors have the good sense to 
seek competent teachers and, when 
th+ey have found such, to keep them 
by paying living salaries and sustain- 
them in their laudable efforts to 
instruct and educate the children of 
the district. Such bright spots, how- 
ever, are the minority; the daubs and 
the blotches, gray in gray, are far 
more numerous. In many instances 
the school grounds are bare, the 
fences torn down and neglected, no 
shade trees nor flowering shrubs, coal 
bins open to the depredations of the 
tramps, outhouses unclean and offen- 
sive, no walks nor well, a rectangular, 
tasteless house, looking more likea 


barn than a building for human beings 
to live in. The gable-ends with- 
out any windows, the door in one of 
them, and three windows in each of 
the long side walls. The provisions 
for healthy light, one of the first 
requisites of a schoo'house, are totally 
ignored. The door opens directly into 
the schoolroom, where, besides the 
furniture, clothing and dinner pails, 
and in winter time, sleds and skates 
and all sorts of things, have to be kept 
during school hours. (It seems im- 
possible to keep the air in such a room 
in a condition fit to breathe.) The 
stove, oftentimes rickety, so that it 
is constantly endangering the lives 
of the children, overheated in winter- 
time, causing those that sit near it 
to roast, while those in _ the 
remote corners are shivering with 
cold; the walls dingy and withont 
plaster in some places, the ceiling 
black with smoke, the floor unswept, 
the windows covered with film: such 
is often the place into which the rural 
population sends its children. With- 
out sound blackboards, without maps 
and charts, without globe, reference 
books or supplies, the teacher is com- 
pelled to “make bricks without straw.” 
* * * * * * 
“Our country schools need closer 
supervision. There is more and 
better work doue in city schools be- 
cause of the supervision. 
* * * * * * 
‘‘As the people are the source of all 
power in our commonwealth, it is also 
the people who must aid themselves, 
if they really desire the help which 
is to liberate them from the vice of 
indolence and to give them intelli- 
gence and culture. I do not preach 
extravagance, but true economy. Too 
often the people do not derive the 
advantages which should accrue from 
their investments. It will not’ be 
necessary to furnish 25 per cent. more 
under the favorable conditions named, 
to improve the schools 100 per cent. 
But one thing is needed in addition to 
the enhanced investments, namely: 
as much care and attention to the 
education of the young as the prudent 
farmer gives to his crops and to his 
stock. The noblest product of educa- 
tion is, after all, noble men and 


women,”’ 
ee 


DANIEL WEBSTER once said: ‘I 
well remember a marked difference 
between those of my schoolmates who 
had, and those who had not, access to 
newspapers. Other things being 
equal, the first were always superior 
to the latter in debate, composition 
and general intelligence.’’ Our teach- 
ers do a great work in circulating the 
printed page among their patrons. 





You may not realize it, but a 
whole eternity is waiting to see what 
this teacher will develop out of this 
unwound skein of possibilities and 
hopes wrapped up in your child. 





Illinois, 





“It is noised he hath a mass of treasure.” 
—SHAK. 


HE people who pay the taxes 

have a right to know and ought 

to know just how their money is ex- 

pended. Mr. James Kirk, in his 

admirable address before the county 
superintendents of Illinois, said : 

“The people of a district have a 
right to demand of the clerk of the 
board of directors of education that, 
at the annual school election, he cause 
to be posted at the front door of the 
building wherein the election is held, 
a copy of the treasurer’s statement or 
exhibit of the district account for 
the year, to the accuracy of which the 
treasurer has sworn. 

“This exhibit should show the exact 
condition of the account of the district 
as evidenced by the books of the 
treasurer. It must specify the balance 
of the last exhibit, the amount and 
the sources of the receipts for the 
year; also, the expenditure for the 
same time, the person to whom and 
the purpose for which the orders were 
paid, and the balance to the credit 
of the district. 

‘‘Where the people of a district 
avail themselves of their right to ex- 
amine and to discuss freely these 
annual statements of the management 
of their district funds, directors are 
most careful to discharge their trust 
acceptably to the people. And I may 
say that the districts which show a 
lively interest in their schools are 
least liable to be satisfled with any- 
thing short of the best class of 
schools.”’ 

Such cases as is here indicated, and 
which should be used, would save a 
large amount of money from being 
diverted from its legitimate purpose. 
Let us have the exhzbit in detail. 


County Superintendents. 





“By mine honour 
I will perform this with a most Christian care.” 
—SHAK, 


i Illinois this school officer comes 

to be one of the most important in 
the whole system. We have met a 
large number of them in connection 
with the County Institute meetings, 
and can bear personal testimony to 
their efficiency and fidelity. Mr. 
James Kirk, in his able and searching 
address delivered before the County 
Superintendents’ Association of Lili- 
nois, said: 

“Beside the account which the 
County Superintendent must give of 
his management of the school funds 
in his custody, he must inspect the 
accounts of other school officers and 
hold them responsible for faithful 
and efficient service. 

‘He is required to examine, at least 
once each year, all books, accounts 
and vouchers, of every township 
treasurer in his county, and if he finds 
any irregularities in them, to report 
the same in writing at once, to the 
Board of Trustees. 





“He is required to examine all 


‘ 


| notes, bonds, mortgages and other 


evidences of indebtedness which the 
township treasurer holds officially; 
and if he finds that the papers are not 
in proper form, or that the securities 
are insufficient, to state the same in 
writing to the township trustees. 

‘*He is even authorized to direct in 
what manner township trustees shall 
keep their books and accounts. 

“This opens a wide and responsible 
FIELD OF ACTIVITY to the county 
superintendent. His work here is of 
the most exacting nature. He cannot 
excuse his neglect of this duty by 
pleading that the trustees will keep 
the accounts straight and that there 
is more important work for him. 
There is no more important, more vital 
work, in any enterprise than that of 
strengthening the foundation of it, 
rendering the financial part secure. 
And the observation of every superin- 
tendent of experience convinces him 
that trustees do not attend to this 
work carefully. The columns of errors 
and losses in the reports to the State 
Superintendent testify exclusively to 
the effect that both trustees and 
county superintendent are too often 
culpably remiss in their duty of thor- 
oughly, conscientiously examining 
the accounts of the township treas- 
urer. Yet, this is a duty which the 
superintendent is paid to perform; a 
duty which he has taken an oath 
faithfully to discharge; a duty for the 
neglect of which his bondsmen are 
liable ; a duty which, if scrupulously 
observed, will materially lessen his 
work in the correction of inaccurate 
reports and materially enhance his 
own reputation and the welfare of 
the schools. It is a work which re- 
quires the care, skill and fidelity 
which the thrifty man of affairs gives 
to the examination of his own finan- 
cial accounts.”’ 

Missouri, as well as every other 
State, should have her most reliable 
and efficient educators as leaders in 
this office. Let us get ready tor this 
forward movement. 

scission teen 

A SPECIAL train carrying President 
Bacon, of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Southwestern, made the run to Wash- 
ington, Ind., 165 miles, in 165 minutes 
over the Ohio and Mississippi track, 
and completed the journey to Cincin- 
nati, 340 miles, in seven hours. It 
will be a proud day for St. Louis when 
“The Royal Biue Train,’ the most 
sumptuous and elegant train ever put 
on wheels, rolls into the St. Louis 
union depot. This arrangement, we 
are informed, will be consummated 
without much delay. 

oro —t— 

Miss PRESTON’S advent among the 
readers of this journal will inaugu- 
rate anew era on school work. She is 
spick, span, new, in dress, in conver- 
sation, in manners, in letter-writing, 
in about everything she touches; and 
she touches about everything, too, in 
school life and management. See 
page 13. 
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WE OUGHT now, to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other county and state 
officers are paid? Don’t you think so 
too? 


——- 
> 





BREEZY, entertaining, it will cre- 
ate a revolution in your scbool, and in 
your school directors, too. You will 
learn just how to write taking, effect- 
ive letters, ‘‘spelling.”’? Well, it does 
beat all how it does help, in this di- 
rection, as well as in all other direc- 
tions. 

Yrs, the ‘Preston Papers” thaw 
out things avd warm up the school 
officers in a genial, effective-taking 
way. 


ie. 
><7- 





Hon. H. C. BROCKMEYER says: 
“The public school teaches what is 
common to all—culture.”’ 





Pror. HuXLEY says: ‘‘That man has 
a liberal education who has been so 
trained in youth that bis body is the 
ready servant of his will, and does 
with ease and pleasure all the work 
that as a mechanism it is capable of, 
the parts of whose intellect are of 
equal sirength, in smoo'h working 
order to forge the anchors, as well as 
spin the gossamers of the mind; whose 
mind is stored with the great funda- 
mental truths of nature, and of the 
laws of her operations; one whose 
passions are the trained servants of a 
vigorous will and a tender conscience; 
who has learned to love beauty, hate 
vileness, and respect others as him- 
self.’’ 





THE public school system and its 
work will bear the closest examina- 
tion. Aside from what is taught 
directly, the training it gives the 
children in habits of punctuality, in- 
dustry and economy of time, is worth 
all it costs. 

In fact, its designs and power begin 
to be demonstrated so clearly and so 
effectively and so quietly that it is 
winning its way to a permanent place 
in the legislative provisions of all the 
states. It will not only be vigorously 
maintained, but extended and _ per- 
fected until all are prepared for the 
intelligent discharge of the duties of 
Christian citizenship. 

Let our teachers everywhere circu- 
late the printed page. Lay the facts 
you find stated, so ably and clearly by 
the able contributors to this journal, 
before the tax-payers and parents. 
The editors of the local papers ap- 
preciate the permanent and effective 





work the schools are doing to create 
for them an intelligent and permanent 
constituency and will aid in every way 
possible. 


ed 


The Roller-Mill.* 





Roll! roll! bright metals of the mill, 

And crush the wheat the hoppers fill; 

Whirl! whirl! and grind with mighty power, 

*Twixt polished arms, the snowy flour; 

And thus evolve the staff of life, 

For man and child and maid and wife. 

Both health and peace lie in the grain— 

These rolls of steel bring forth again 

By crushing every tiny germ, 

Thus closing up its vital term, 

But in the crushing of the wheat, 

Yea¥ nish us wherewith to eat, 

And Il our life with many joys, 

As on ye roll with roaring noise. 

But while your song now murmurs peace 

And plenty and the Lord’s increase, 

And while these burnished rolls make bread, 

This very metal reaped he dead 

On many a gory battle-field, 

Where not availed the sword or shield. 

Ye once composed the cannon loud, 

To hurl the shot and shell that mowed 

Our fellow-mortals down in heaps, 

In vailey or on mountuin steeps. 

But lo! What transformation rare! 

Those guns of courage, fierce in war, 

Became, through fiercer furnace heat, 

“The sword into the plow-share beat!” 

The soil enriched in ‘‘sixty-one,” 

By blood thus shed by many a gun, 

Now gives the nation back again 

The yellow sheave of harvest grain; 

And in this wondrous roller-mill, 

That melted iron, recast and chill, 

Send forth this creamy, floury stream, 

As if past sins it would redeem. 

So with our lives, in part misspent; 

Affliction’s furnace fires are sent, 

That we may some new purpose plan, 

Henceforth to help our fellow man, 

—Edwin N. Andrews 

Peshtigo, Wis., Sept. 9, '93. 


*In the new process of making flour, 
the strong rollers are of very hard, 
chilled iron, made by recasting old 
cannon, because of their superior 
quality of metal. 





THE National Normal University of 
Lebanon, Ohio, established in 1855, 
has recently been reorganized on a 
more solid basis than ever before, 
with an addition to the faculty and 
some new departments added also. 
Better than any word of ours, al- 
though we have known the institution 
since its foundation, is the splendid 
and honorable record made by its 
graduates. In the best schools in 
nearly every State in the Union these 
graduates will be found doing the 
best and most effective work. Presi- 
dent Holbrook exacts and always has 
a taithful performance of whatever is 
undertaken to be performed so that 
the graduates know how to do good 
work, hold their places, and comm«nd 
the best salaries. They know how to 
set shoulder to the wheel, to advance 
the school system in all the elements 
which give it success and power to 
speak from personal Knowledge on 
these points, and we are confident 
that the university has entered upon 
@ new and unpr cedentedly prosper- 
ous era in its long and creditable 
history. 





Literary. 


PRESIDENT JORDAN, of Stanford 
University, will tell Taz Story or Bos in The 
Popular Science Monthly for December, with illus- 
trations. Bob is a South Sea monkey, and his 
story, besides contributing to the study of Simian 
psychology, will be found very entertaining, 


THE Religions of the World, a con- 
densed report of the important speeches and 
papers read at the World’s Parliament of Relig- 
ions, by their greatest living exponents. The in- 
troductory, by Dwight Baldwin, is free from sec- 
tarian comment, and is worth many times the 
price of this book. It reads more like a beautiful 
romance than a reality. Send 25 cents in coin or 
postage stamps to Latin Historical Society, Room 
501 Owings Building, Chicago, Lil. 


LITERARY NOTES FROM THE CEN- 
TuRY Co.—Molly Elliot Seawell, the author of a 
number of stories of the navy, has prepared for 
St. Nicholas a half year sereial describing the ad- 
ventures of Decatur and Somers, the young 
American commanders, whose heroic deeds in 
the war with Tripoli are the pride of the American 
navy, and should be familiar with all the girls 
of the republic. 


THe HomILetic ReviEw.—The No- 
vember number comes as fresh and suggestive as 
ever, The opening paper is by Dr. William W. 
McLane, on the “New Testament Teaching of 
Hell.” Accordirg to the writer’s interpretation, 
there is no natural immortality, but eternal life is 
through Christ, ‘ The Value of Tennyson’s Poetry 
to the Minister,” by Prof. A. S. Hoyt is a testi- 
mony to the “perception and sensibility to the 
highest truth,” of the late poet Laureate. Other 
articles are by Prof. W. Hunt or Spurgeon, Wm. 
Hayes Ward, Dr. E. V. Gerhart, et al. 


THE Cyclopedia Review of current 
history, 20th quarter, 1893, Garretson, Cox & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Among the many compendiums 
and digests of news and literature which are so 
popular at the pvesent day, comes this review of 
current history. In our crowded life a man has 
not the time to keep up with the daily news of the 
world as presented in the voluminous newspaper 
he receives each morning. He-is only able to 
glance hurriedly over the headlines and perhaps 
read a column or two which deals especially with 
his own interests. As for the great movement of 
the world he has no time or mental energy to co- 
ordinate and subordinate the mass of ‘detailed 
eveats into any consistent view. Such a publica- 
tion asthe one before us does all this work and 
so arranges it that we can learn immediately 
what has taken place the last three months, even 
in distant Peru or Japan as well as the latest do- 
ings in the literary and scientific world. Such 
compendiums or digests are absolutely necessary 
for us 1f we would not be totally swamped by the 
endles scomplexity of our modern lite. 





Teachers’ Income. 


Teachers can add largely to their in- 
comes by working for us during spare 
hours, without interfering at all with 
their school duties; in fact, the character 
of the work is educational and directly 
in their line. Write at once to B. F. 
Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va., for 
particulars. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation for 
a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
studies, with English, French and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 

For programme, address, 

Pror. GeorGE J. BRUSH, 
7-J-6 Director, New Haven, Conn. 


iy Weightless Gem" Beds 


Piano and Typewriters’Chairs 
ce Desks 


on » ae 
IA.H.Andrews&Co.**tnicsco.” 














WHEN corresponding with adver- 
tisers, please mention this journal. 











Easily Taken U 


Cod Liver Oil as‘t fu 
appears in Scott’s 
Emulsion is easily 
taken up by the 
system. In no 
other form can so 
much fat-food be 
assimilated with- 
out injury to the 
organs of digestion. — 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites has come to be an article 
of every day use, a prompt and 
infallible cure for Colds, Coughs, 
Throat troubles, and a positive 
builder of flesh. 


_Prenared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 


THE VERY BEST 


TRAIN SERVICE, 
AND MOST DIRECT ROUTE 
Fo 

Toledo, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, 
Albany, New York, 
Boston, 
AND ALL OTHER 


EASTERN and NORTHEASTERN POINTS 


IS THE 


Toledo, St. Louis ? Kansas CityR.R. 


**CLOVER LEAF ROUTE.’’ 
TICKET OFFICES: 
505 Olive St., and Union Depot, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 















Jacksonville-Southeastern Line. 


THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE bBz- 
TWEEN THE 


NORTH anb SOUTH. 


Now running through trains between ST, LOUIS 
and PEORIA, known as the 


‘Red Express.’ 


This road extends from PEORIA on the north to 
ST. LOUIS and MT. VERNON 
on the south, 


{ FROM 


HAVANA vo 
Springfield; 

AND FROM 
Mt. Vernon ro 
Litchfield; 

AND FROM 
LITCHFIELD vo 
COLUMBIA, 


On the Illinois River. 


This is the Popular Line between the NORTH 
and SOUTH, and has good connections for the 
KAST and WEST. 

Inquiries, either personal or by mail, cheerfully 
and promptly answered. 
F. L. THOMPKINS, 

Superintendent. 
R. M. ALLEN, A. N. MORTON 
Trav. Pass. Agent. Chief Clerk for Supt- 
E. P. JORDAN, City Pass. & Ticket Agt, 


Havi"g 
Branches 





W. W. KENT, 
Gen, Pass. Agt 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 
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| Pupils’ Reading Circle. 





“All things are ready if our minds be so.”—SHak. 


R. J. F. McCULLOUGH, Secre- 
| tary and Manager of the Iili- 
| nois Pupils’ Reading Circle, makes a 
strong appeal to the 20.000 teachers of 
| the State to take hold and help the 
|children and at the same time help 
| themselves. The list of books seem to 


ARE the funds on hand,—and suffi- | bave been carefully selected, and it 
cient to pay the teachers each month | will add largely » the influence, 
as other State and county officers are | Power and popularity of the whole 
paid? This should be looked after teaching fraternity to interest pupils 
and provided for in all the States @nd parents alike in this splendid 
without further delay. movement. 

Goethe says: ‘‘In books lie the cre- 
|ative phoenix ashes of the whole 

BE sure and Joan the ‘Preston Pa- past. All that men have devised, 
pers’’ to some of your school directors discoursed, done, felt or imagined, lies 
for they will not only read it, but be | recorded in books, where he who has 
around promptly to see what you|learned the mystery of spelling 
want in the the schools to make them | printed letters may find it and appro- 
more effective. You must always priate it.” 
s‘ipulate a definite time for the book) Thus, bo»ks come to be a universal 
to be returned, else you willneverget republic. Every teacher introduces 
itagain. It is a book that people will his pupil into this republic. If the 
read and read again. | teacher is large, the republic of books 

aa is large; if he is small, the child is a 
dwarf mentally, and the world loses 


WHOEVER reads the AMERICAN re great spirit. How can we afford 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will come “ these cheap teachers who have no 
know the value and importance of the | knowledge, no aspiration, and enthu- 


work our teachers are doing in the | siasm, to improve themselves or their 


common schools of the country. There ‘pupils? Let us as teachers iu all the 


is a deep logic of action involved iD States show the people and the tax- 
their establishment and perfection. | payers this better, bright, luminous 
They are the hope and the safety of| 


the common people in every State. 





atin 
<< 





| way into intelligence and power. We 
|bid Bro. McCullough and all his co- 
oe | workers an earnest God-speed in this 
great work. He says: 

“ Pursuant to a recommendation 
all and over all to create institutions ‘adopted by the State Teachers’ Asso- 
which enrich man. They lay the | ciation at its last meeting the Illinois 
foundation in fact and in form for safe | Pupils’ Reading Circle has been re- 
government. They are somewhat) | vanized as an independent circle. 
truthful, they do not fluctuate, they The directors have adopted a course 
will be established, maintained, ea reading, covering all grades of 


tended and perfected in all the 8 .ates. |school work from the second reader 


|up through the high school. There 
THE work of the teacher means | 4Te ten books. A diploma is given for 
light and strength and obedience to| ‘he reading of six books, and two 
law. It means a retormation of soci: ty | 8°#!8 for reading the four advanced 
on @ better and truer basis. The | 20oks. 
teacher works for the people. He is not | The teachers are the official leaders 
only a need, but earns and’ deserves | °f circles. As the teachers author- 
an exceeding great reward. ized the formation of the Pupils’ 
| Reading Circle, the management 
_ hopes to receive the support of the 
Gert out of it, “‘there is hope in ex- | teachers in their efforts to extend the 





THE common school serves above | 








travagance,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘there is 
none in routine.’”’” There is too much 


of dead routine in this mere technical | 


influence of the circle to every school 
in the State. 
Write for circulars and full infor- 





text-book teaching. Why not illumi-| mation to 

nate it? Why not illustrate it in its J. F. MoCuLoues, Mgr., 
application to the every day experi-| Soringfield, Ill. 
ence of life? My DEAR FRIENDS :—I address you 
this letter for the purpose of interest- 
ing you in the Illinois Pupils’ Reading 


Yes, it is a blessed thing for the Circle, which you may call the I. P. 
pupil, when the teacher has the art of R. ©. for short, 


pleasing and the giftto charm. We ‘he I. P.R.C. was organized by the 
remember so vividly and distinctly gtate Teachers’ Association for the 
the help and joy and strength of such single purpose of providing an inter- 
an one in our school-life—that noafter | esting and instructive course of read- 
trials or distance, as the time blots out ing for the young people in the 


the sweetness, | schools of Illinois. 











Your teacher has been appointed a 
leader of the I. P. R. C. for your school, 
and as a leader, has full authority to 
take the names of members, to order 
books, membership cards, certificates, 
diplomas and seals. 

The certificates will be issued only 
upon the recommendation of the 
leader. 

Iam trying to get a circle started in 

every school in Illinois. Will you not 
help along by starting a circle in your 
school? 
- You will find the books interesting, 
and more than that, you will find that 
they will help you with your studies 
in school. 

I shall be pleased to receive your 
names, a8 members, for an answer to 
this letter, and I hope that in due time 
I may have the pleasure of signing 
your diplomas. 

Your friend, 
J. F. McCuLLoUGH, 
Sec’y and Manager. 


The Date. 





‘The spirit of the time shall teach me speed.” 
—SHAK. 
NCE upon a time a very popular 
concert troupe was singing with 
wonderful enthusiasm and effect, the 
song— 
‘*There’s a good time coming boys, 
Wait a little longer,” 
when a lank, lean, cadaverous listener 
arose in the far corner of the room 
and asked the musicians to ‘please 
name the date.”’ 

So some of the 11,000 teachers will 
be asking State Superintendent Wolfe 
to name the date of the fulfillment of 
the following prophecy. He says: 
“The day will come when the great 
majority of tax-payers will pass by 
cheap teachers as the intelligent 
farmer now passes by inferior stock 
and seed; as he would pass by a 
thousand joltwagons and stage coaches 
to take the passenger train. In the 
meantime, itis the duty of educators 
of clear insight and devotion to cour- 
ageously insist upon a higher standard 
—to do what they can to place the 
licensing of teachers in the most c m- 
petent hands.”’ 

Supt. Wolfe goes on to say also that 
s'renuous efforts should be put forth to 
convince the. tax-payers that the 
cheapest teacher is the dearest, for 
reason that with the inefficient as with 
the efficient teacher, there is a com- 
mon outlay in school site, house, furni- 
ture, appliances, and above all, in the 
time of the pupil. 

When the 11,000 teachers of the 
State make these “‘strenuous efforts’’ 
to place these facts before the people 
in the 700 newspapers of the state, 
then the above prophecy will be ful- 
filled. We are not quite ready to 
name the date, 


—" 
<-> 


Do you want to ‘‘draw your pay” 
right along, hourly and daily, tor 
teaching? The “Preston Papers’’ will 
show you how to do it, See page 13. 











Ir seems that the first national 
American Thanksgiving Day was held 
in 1784, for the declaration of peace. 
There was another national thanks- 
giving in 1789, but no other till 1863, 
when President Lincoln issued a 
national proclamation for a day of 
thanksgiving. Since that time the 
President has issued an annual proc. 
lamation for thanksgiving, designat- 
ing generally the last Thursday in No- 
vember. 


—_ 


In the Popular Science Monthly for 
November, 1893, zoology, electricity, 
education, hygiene, philosophy, math- 
ematics, and meteorology, are all rep- 
resented. Education of course leading 
in number of titles and interest. The 
“reading circles” should all have this 
magazine. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Fifty cents a number, $5 a 
year. 








Iron Mountain Route. 
THROUGH CAR SERVICE TO THE PA- 
CIFIC COAST. 

Commencing Wednesday, Nov. 1, 
the Iron Mountain Route will inaug- 
urate a through-car service between 
St. Louis and Los Angeles. Car will 
leave St. Louis daily at 9:30 p. m. 
Greatly reduced rates between the 
above points now in eff-ct. For tickets 
and reservation of berths, apply at 
city ticket offices or Union Depot. 





THE “Preston Papers’’ are so full of 
“hints” and “‘suggestions”’ that they 
had better be taken before meals. 
They don’t need to be shaken—they 
will shake themselves. 


TAKE 





FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 


This is the line of the 


‘KATY VESTIBULED WORLD'S FAIR 
FLYER.”’ 


Free Reclining Chair Cars on all Trains, 
City Ticket Office, 


104 N. 4th St 
James Barker. G. P. & T. A., 
- St. Louis, Mo, 
t 
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PECIAL TO TEACHERSD = 


es 


+The Preston Papers.} 
HAVE YOU SEEN IT? e HAVE YOU READ IT? @ HAVE YOU HEARD OF IT? 


THE BRICHTEST BOOK OF THE DECADE. 
BREEZY, ENTERTAINING, INSTRUCTIVE, THOUGHT-PROVOKING. 
(Sa SSS SSS 


Just the book to be welcomed by every live, wide-awake teacher in the land. it IT WILL MAKE YOU READ! 
Brimming Over with Infectious Enthusiasm, New IT WILL MAKE YOU LAUGH! 





arrayed in clothes so new, so chic, so spick and span 
you would not know them. 


Thoughts, New Ideas, to say nothing of old ideas 
IT WILL MAKE YOU THINK! 


It will show in a new light the higher possibilities of your noble calling. 


4A UNIQUE BOOK 


By a Teacher of Many Years’ Experience, Whose me — map i art Gear ge rir Be age — a ve ~ 
Heart, and Soul and Life are \ probiems (n ound in e text- OKS8) WHIC ly niront an perpiex e 


: busy conscientious teacher. 
Absorbed in Her Work. 


Every Teacher Should Read It. 


It will stimulate to renewed exertions. 


It treats exhaustively of the important subjects of 


GOVERNMENT, PUNISHMENT, RESPONSIBILITY, EX- 
AMINATIONS, PRIZE GIVING, MANAGEMENT, 
ENVIRONMENTS, HEALTH, WHISPERING, 

Miss Preston is engaged as Principal of School No. 4, in Oldtown, and her MANNERS, DRESS, OVERWORK, HOBBIES. 


second assistant, who has been there twenty-one years previous to Miss 
Preston’s advent, and thinks she knows some things about how to 
teach that particular school, writes the ‘‘Papers.” 


ae ee 


Every Parent Should Read It. 


The Older Students are Delighted With It. 











It tells how Miss Preston taught Geography, Grammar, Penman- 
They are in the form of letters to the State Superintendent, and set forth in Ship, Spelling, Readiug, Primary Arithmetic, 

detail the New Ideas and Methods with which the new principal startles Composition. 

the staid educational circles of Oldtown. 





: " IT HAS A CHAPTER ON 
They lead off in the condemnatory interrogative style, but the supposed 





writer gradually thaws out, and warms into the enthusiastic admirer. Teachers’ Reports, 
It is the book of an enthusiast, and yet is Eminently Practical. It The u m 
condemns with unsparing pen the faults of the old hide-bound, iron-clad Museum, 2 ‘ 
systems and rules, but never fails to point out a remedy, Teachers’ Examinations. 
—_ — 6% ——————— rman em oe 
AP 


< LEASE REMEMBER that this remarkable book is r ot the fine-spun theorizing of a mere dreamer, but sets forth 
¢ P {the actual, Bona~Fide Experiences of a Born Teacher, alive and tingling to her very finger tips with the desire to 
a compass EvERY PossIBILITy in what she believes to be THE NoBLEST CALLING ON EARTH. Enthusiastic, practical, loving her 
= work for its own sake, wide awake to its boundless possibilities, she has given to the profession and to our literature a book 
whose usefulness and helpfulness issimply immeasurable. Perhaps the greatest lesson which it conveys to the inquiring teacher 
is that found between the lines—that all successful work in this world, of whatsoever calling, isthat which is done for its own sake, which 
brings its ‘‘own exceedingly great reward’’ to the worker. One cannot read PRESTON PAPERS without feeling that the wide-awake, 
enthusiastic little principal of School No. 4 drew her pay right along, hourly and daily; and that the monthly stipend from the ‘‘Board’’ was. 
the smallest part of it, though it is a source of satisfaction to be able to state that in no instance, as in all others of such work, her ability, 
enthusiasm and devotion were amply recognized in cash. The book contains 144 PAGEs, in large, clear type, bound in HANDSOME CLOTH 
CovERS WITH GOLD STAMP. 


=: Sent Anywhere, Postpaid, for One Dollar. ice .. 


YOU OUGHT TO HAVE ACOPY. IT WILL PAY YOU. TRY IT. 


The Above Book Postpaid and the American Journal of Kducation Sent One Year for $4.00! 
“= PERRIN & SMITH, 


Publishers American Journal of Education, 


208 VINE STREET, ST. LOUIS. 
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American Journal of Education. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Business Notes. 


WE call especial attention to page 
13 of this issue of the JoURNAL. The 
premium there offered is one that 
every public school teacher in the 
West and South should possess. It 
can be secured by sending one sub- 
scriber and $1 to the JOURNAL. 





Please notice the change in the 
ownership of the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF BpvicaAsion, abu scau all ivttas 
and money to Perrin & Smith, 208 
Vine 8t., St. Louis. 


Meetings to be Held. 





Nov. 23-25: Southeastern Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Emporia. 

Dec. 1-2: Northwestern Nebraska Ed- 
ucational Association, Rushville, Neb. 

Dee. 26-27-28: Illinos State Associa- 
tion, Springfield. 

Dec. 26-28: Nebraska Teachers’ As- 
eociation, Lincoln. 

Dec. 27-29: IowaState Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dec, 26-28: Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Madison. 

Dec, 26-29: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, State House, Indianapolis 

Dec. 26-29: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lansiug. 

Dec. 26-28: Southern Dakota Edu- 
cational Association, Parker. 

Dec 27-29: Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Nebraska State Uni- 
versity Building, Lincoln. 

Dec. 27-29: Minnesota Educational 
Association, Minneapolis. 

Dec. 27-29: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, Cameron. 


i 
o> 


Exhausted. 





THE demand for the Oztober issues 
of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUv- 
CATION was so great that the extra 
large edition was completely ex- 
hausted, and, therefore, we cannot 
supply copies of that issue. It was 
pronounced one of the best issues 
ever made in the long and eventful 
history of the JOURNAL, and the 
editor and publishers are glad to 
know that it was so highly appre- 
ciated. The November issue will be 
large enough to supply all demands. 

ee Sk ee 

THE publishers are now receiving 
many kind words like the following: 
“T congratulate you on the improved 
appearance of the JoURNAL oF EDv- 
CATION.”’ 

ee 

THE motto of Lord & Thomas, the 
neat advertising agency of Chicago, is 
“Advertise Judiciously,’”’ and they 
know how to do it, for they have just 
sent out a rule for measuring adver- 
tising space. Any general advertiser 
can secure one of these useful little 
articles by writing ‘or it. 





Our Great Premium Offer. 





“IT will reward thee once for thy spritely comfort, 
And tenfold for thy good valour.” | 


—SHAK. 
HEN you take the Cosmopolitan 
you get art, literature, travel, 
society and all else that teachers and | 
pupils need to uniform their life and | 
study. We invite attention to the 
special attractions of the Nov. issue. 
A magazine is usually satisfied 
with one strong feature for the month. 
The Cosmopolitan, however, presents 
for November no less than five very 
unusual ones. William Dean Howells 
gives the first of the letters of the 
traveller, who has been visiting this | 
country from Altruria. We have! 
read Mr. Howells’ impression of the 
Altrurian ; but in this first letter we 
have the Altrurian‘s impressions of 
New York, with some comments upon | 
our government and society, calcu-| 
lated to awaken the most conservative | 
minds. The second feature of The 
Cosmopolitan is the portion of the} 
magazine given up to color work, no, 
less than ten superb color illustrations | 
being presented for the first time in| 
magazine history, accompanying an 
article by Mrs. Roger A. Pryor on 
“Changes in Wemen’s Costumes.’ 
Thethird feature is ‘American Notes,”’ 
by Walter Besant, who was recently 
in America and is doing the United 
States for The Cosmopolitan a la| 
Dickens. The third feature is an 
article by General Badeau on “The 
Forms of Invitation used by the 
English Nobility.”” The article is 
illustrated by the facsimile of cards} 
to the Queen’s drawing-room, to| 
dinner at the Princess of Wales, ond} 
to many leading houses of England, 
Finally, we have a very curious story 
by Mark Twain, called “The Esquimau 
Maiden’s Romance.” It is in his 
happiest vein and is illustrated by 
Dan Beard. The Nvuvember number 
presents the work of many artists, 
among whom are: C. 8. Reinhart, 
Otto Guillonnet, J. H. Harper, G. 
Hudson, Franz von Lenbach, George 
Wharton Edwards, F. Schuyler 
Matthews, Dan Beard, W. L Sontag, 
Jr., F. G. Attwood, C. Hirschberg, J. 
Habert-Dys, August Franxen, Louis 
J. Reed, J N. Hutchins and Hamilton 
Gibson. We send both the Ameri- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and the 
Cosmopolitan one year for $2.00. 


-* 
> 


Mx. RUSKIN’s publisher says that 
between 1886 and 1892 the author 
received as his share of the profits, 
about $146,000. 














“SPICK and span,” that describes the 
“Preston Papers.’’ New clothes Miss 
Preston always wears, and her enthu- 
siasm is infectious. Oldtowns and 
old fogies, too, will wake up when 
they read these “‘papers.”’ See page 13. 


THE salaries of male principals in 

















Y SPECIAL arrangement with the publishers of that greatest of all ref 
erence Libraries, the NEW REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
we are able to place that great work within easy reach of our readers, The 
edition we offer is not a reprint but a new edition. It is published in 20 
large Octavo Volumes of over 7,000 pages, 14,000 columns, and 8,000,000 
words. It contains 96 maps printed in colors, showing every country of the 
world, and separate maps of every State in the Union. It contains every 
topic in the original Edinburgh Edition, and biographies of over 4,000 noted 
people, living and dead, not contained in any other edition. 

Without parallel in the history of educational enterprises stands our offer 
to our thousands of friends and readers. Such an offer has never been made 
before. and should have your careful consideration. Every reader, therefore, 
is earnestly solicited to give the attention to this offer that its importance 
and liberality deserves, as it is open for a limited period only. It means 
that the best and most expensive Encyclopedia is within easy reach of even 
the boys and girls. Parents encourage your children in habits of economy 
for that noblest of all purposes—economy for the sake of an education, 
Just think of it, A saving of 


10 CENTS A DAY 


for the short period of 90 days, will secure to you the REVISED ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA BRITANNICA in 20 large octavo volumes, which covers every 
department of knowledge known to mankind. No man needs any other 
library—no mab can have a better one. 


READ OUR PROPOSITION: 


On receipt of only One Dollar we will forward to you, charges prepaid, 
the entire set of 20 volumes, the remaining $9.00 to be paid at the rate of 
10 cents a day (to be remitted monthly). A beautiful dime savings bank 
will be sent with the books, in which the dime may be deposited each day. 
This edition is printed from new, large type on a fine quality of paper, and 
is strongly bound in heavy manilla paper covers, which with proper care will 
last for years.\ Bear in mind that the entire 20 volumes are delivered to 
your address, with all charges paid to any part of the United States, 


This is a special offer made only to the readers of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION and will remain open for a limited time only 


Cut this out and send to PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 208 
Vine St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 volumes of Revised Encyclopedia 
Britannica, as above described, together with your Dime Savings Bank, for 
which I enclose One Dollar, and further agree to remit 10 cents a day (remit- 
ting the same monthly) until the remaining $9 00 is fully paid. 


AOE RR ORE TREO EE EESES FEET HERES <TR EOEEES HOOEOE HESEEE EEE ESSE EES OREEE SESE EE EOEEEEOSOOEHESEOS 
COOH ROE OE SHORE RETO ES CROSSE ESSE TERE EEEEEEEES /HEEe HORROR TEOEEES ewer eeeeee 


AO OOO Oe OO eee eee EERE EEOE HOE Es EEEEEEEEEE EEE EERE SEES OE EEES HEE EES 
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Youne ladies who would like to ; P . 
THE greatest thing this nation can 
take a course at Vassar College, and 8 8 


secure $200 on a ascholarship, wil] |40 is to produce great men. Our 








grammar schools of New York City 
vary from $2,250 to $6,000. The female! 
principals receive from $1,500 to$1‘900 


be able to secure all the particulars; common schools discover, train and 
by addressing inquiries to Miss Jessie This distinction last, 
F. Smith, Suffield, Conn., care Con- 

necticut Literary Inetitute, | all others tade out. 


develop them. 
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Growth of Advertising. 
THE OPINION AND PRACTICE OF A 
LARGE CONCERN -NEWSPAPERS 
THE BEST MEDIUMS. 


One of the most interesting phases 
of the business growth in this country 
has been the development of adver- 
tising. Those who have given atten- 
tion to newspapers and periodicals, 
the past score of years, must have 
observed the change in their appear- 
ance, and doubtless wondered at the 
increased size of the journals them- 
selves, as well as increased proportion 
of advertising to reading matter. 

Twenty years ago it was considered 
quite a big undertaking for an adver- 
tiser to contract for $50,000 worth of 
space in the newspapers of the 
country, whereas to-day there are a 
number of concerns which spend 
anywhere from $300,000 to $600,000 a 
year in advertising in this country 
alone. It must be understood that 
no claim is made for the success of 
advertising unless the article adver- 
tised possesses superlative merit. 

It is only necessary to refer to the 
history of one concern to show the 
value, as well as good business judg- 
ment of making known to the public 
any article of merit through the me- 
dium of legitimate advertising. In 
1876 was organized the firm of Scott & 
Bowne in New York City. The mem- 
bers of the firm—Messrs. Alfred B. 
Scott and Samuel W. Bowne—had for 
three years prior to that time been ex- 
perimenting with cod liveroil and had 
succeeded in making an emulsion that 
came up to the standard fixed by 
physicians. Cod liver oil had been 
recognized by the medical world for 
years as the most nourishing of foods 
and the possessor of unusual remedial 
properties. It is a well-known fact 
that physicians had perscribed plain 
oil for years in cases where there was 
a wasting away of strength, such as 
Consumption, Coughs and Colds, 
Scrofula, Ansemia, Loss of Flesh and 
Blood Diseases, It was also prescribed 
for weak mothers and children where 
food did not seem to nourish them 
properly. The objections to it were 
that it was nauseating to the taste 
and taxed the digestive organs of the 
body in getting rid of it. When Scott’s 
Emulsion made its appearance, how- 
ever, cod liver oil became practicable 
as both food and medicine, and by the 
year 1880 Scott’s Emulsion was fully 
established among the medical pro- 
fession. 

Messrs. Scott & Bowne believe in 
advertising. They distribute adver- 
tising matter in every quarter of the 
globe. They have factories at Belle- 
ville, Canada; London; Bareelona, 
Spain; Oporto, Portugal; Milan, Italy, 
and Paris, France. Wherever they 
went they introduced their unique 
trade mark of a Norwegian fisherman 
carrying a big codfish on his back, in- 
to the newspapers. 





This firm now occupies a mag- 
nificant 12-story building on Pearl 
and Rose streets, New York. The 
business of the firm is divided—that 
is, Mr. Scott is the chief executive of 
the advertising department, while 
Mr. Bowne looks after the financial 
part of this great business. Scott’s 
Emulsion has world-wide fame, and 
the developement has been legitimate 
and through merit. Many who have 
wasted with Consumption, Ansemia, 
Scrofula, Throat and Lung Troubles 
and Loss of Flesh, can attest to its 
remedial and curing qualities. Its 
large sale everywhere is due much to 
newspaper advertising—the making 
known of a good thing. 





Kansas. 

E hope the teachers of Kansa 
circulate at least 100,000 copies 
of the Western School Journal among 
the tax-payers of that State, contain- 
ing this truthful statement of the 
difference in the treatment of the 
“catcher of thieves and burglars’’ 
and the men and women who teach 
the boys and girls to become law- 
abiding, wealth-producing citizens. 
This is the way that wise, fearless, 
truth-telling Scotchman puts it. It 

scarcely could be said plainer : 

“Hor every mile necessarily traveled 
by a sheriff in Kansas he receives out 
of the county treasury 10 cents ; for 
every mile necessarily traveled by 
A COUNTY SUPERINTENT in Kansas 
he pays out—how much? Can any- 
one tell? He wears out a buggy in 
the service; makes life a burden to 
one or two horses; must pay for 
repairs to harness, for horse shoeing 
and feed, His horse not only eats 
his own head off, but can very readily 
place himself on the exterior of 
several other heads before the term 
expires. As to the average annudl 
expenses of the county superinten- 
dent, we estimate them to be at least 
$300 -money which in equity should 
be paid by the county ; is paid by the 
country to men who arrest horse 
thieves and burglars. Would it not 
be economy, righteousness and the 
highest prudence to pay 10 cents a 
mile to the man or woman who is 
giving life’s best energies to prevent 
boys from becoming horse theives 
and burglars? ’’ 

How many of the more than ten 
thousand teachers in Kansas who are 
able will send for a dozen or twenty 
copies of the Western School Journal 
and circulate them, and then sit 
down and taik over this matter fully 
and freely with the tax-payers? If 
this were done this evil and wrong 
would be relegated speedily. 

The teachers of Missouri took hold 
and circulated such articles among 
the tax-payers, until the compensation 
of each teacher was increased about 
$20. What has been done in this 
direction in Missouri, can be done in 
every other State it the teacher will 
take hold and do the needed work. 
Will they do it? We hope so. 





Use the Blackboard. 





**Kor wisdom’s sake, 
A word that all men love.” 
—SHAK. 


ROF. F. ROBSON, of Michigan, 
says: “The blackboard is the 
teacher’s ever-ready helpmate—in 
skillful hands, a willing and efficient 
tool. There is not a subject in the 
broad field of educational work, which 
does not offer great and constant op- 
portunity for its use. 

‘All pupils, and especially those in 
lower grades, learn much and learn 
quickly from illustrations. For this 
reason, if no other, their books are 
filled with pictures, often colored, that 
they may appear more natural, cer- 
tainly more attractive. 

“The pupil is thus enabled to com- 
prehend the matter quickly, perhaps 
acting on the principal that ‘seeing is 
believing.’ Here, then, is our reason 
for frequent and continuous black- 
board work by the teacher. 

‘‘Almost any geography, reading or 
spelling lesson will present an oppor- 
tunity for illustration. Nearly the 
entire effort of the pupil’s first year in | 
school is to enlarge his vocabulary ; 
and tie same effort, in a minor degree, | 
lasts throughout his life. | 

‘How necessary then that the) 
earliest efforts be efficient; that the | 
vocabulary be made lasting, and sup- | 
ported by accurate definitions. 

“Narrations and descriptions, prac- 
tice sentences in grammar, and every | 
spelling lesson are full of words, the | 
definitions of which cannot be more 
clearly or more forcibly presented 
than by a sketch, though a rude one, 
on the blackboard.” 


er ee 

THis is said to be the poem Tenny- 
son dictated to Lady Tennyson during 
his last illness : 


SILENT VOICES. 
When the dumb hour clothed in black 
Brings the dreams about my bed, 
Call me not so often back, 
Silent voices of the dead, 
Toward the lowland ways behind me 
And the sunlight that is gone. 
Call me rather, silent voices, 
Forward to the starry track, 
Glimmering up the heights beyond me, 
On and always on. 





IN many counties the best channel 
of intercourse between the school and 
the parents is the county paper, 
containing an educational column. 

If our teachers interest the county 
papers and through them interest the 
community as to the value and im- 
portance of their work, great good 
will be done. 

The printed page is to become more 
an more the regenerating power of 
the people. By all means keep up an 
interesting, crisp, educational helpful 
column of short items of all the county 
newspapers. 

If teachers and others have not 
time to prepare items themselves, 
they will always find an abundance 
of material for these educational 
columns, in the AMERICAN JOURNAL 








OF EDUCATION. 


Joe’s Sum. : 





“Courage and hope 
Both teaching him the practice. 
—SHAK. 
OE brought his little arithmetic 
and read aloud the problem, 
‘‘What will eleven yards of cloth cost 
at seven dollars a yard ?”” 

But Joe could not see through it to 
the answer, and it took the best part 
of half an hour to conquer it. 

We commenced in this way: ‘“‘What 
does one yard cost?” 

He reads off “seven dollars.” 

The next step was to measure a yard 
on the settee. Hesawit. How much 
would this yard of cloth cost? 

He replies, ‘seven dollars,’”’ with a 
tone of certainty firm enough for 
Wall street. He knew it. 

The second step was to measure a 
second yard, and then ask him “What 
will the new yard cost?”’ 

His reply was firm, ‘‘Seven dollars 
more,”? 

Now take the two yards, and his 
answer was prompt and sure, ‘‘Four- 
teen dollars.” 

Right, Yet as the object was to 


| teach him the process as well as the 


answer—so it was recited slowly to 
him and he repeated again and again 
until he had the formula in his mind, 
“Tf one yard costs seven dollars, two 
yards will cost two times seven dol- 
lars, which is fourteen dollars.” 

It was slow work, a struggle, but he 
was willing and eager, with a helping 
word and a litile praise now and then. 
He fixed it strongly. 

Meanwhile, all the scholars near his 
age, sitting at the desk close by, had 
got into the work, and would have 
gladly stopped their own work to take 
part in Joe’s struggle; but this would 
have been a damage both to them and 
to Joe. So their eager looks and half 
audible answers were politely checked, 
and we two worked on. 

The third step was easier. 
another yard, Joe. 
three yards cost? 

He cast his answer very fairly into 
the proposed form, more readily than 
before. 

It is needless to detail our steps 
farther, yard by yard, till he marched 
with the air of a conqueror through 
the last answer, “If one yard cost 
seven dollars, eleven yards will cost 
eleven times seven dollars, which is 
seventy-seven dollars.” 

The feeble footsteps had been many, 
but the conclusion was firm and vic- 
torious. 

Joe has learned how to think out 
that sum for himself, and in doing 
this has been taught how to solve all 
others like it. 


Take 
Now what will 





You will have to hold on to Miss 
Preston and her “papers” pretty 
tight, because the book is ‘beaming 
over’ with wit and wisdom you won’t 
be apt to get again if you loan it. 
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New York. 


OVERNOR FLOWER, in his ad- 
dress before the New York 
state teachers, raid: ‘ Our educational 
system has attained a remarkable 
development. Twenty-six million dol- 
lars, all told, were spent for educa- 
tional purposes last year. This is 
more than is expended in any other 
state in the Union. Of this amount 
$19,000,000 were expended for com- 
mon schools and $7,000,000 for - the 
education furnished by academies, 
colleges, universities, and technical 
aud professional schools; $15,000,000 
were raised by local and state taxa- 
tion, and more than half of all our 
state tax during the past two years 
was for school purposes. We paid 
last year nearly $12,000,000 in wages 
to common school teachers. 

“There were employed 5,292 maleand 
26,869 female teachers, a total of 32,161 
during the year. Of this 32,161 who 
were employed for any portion of the 
year 2,649 were normal schol gradu- 
ates, 869 were licensed by the super- 
intendent of public instruction, and 
28,598 were licensed by local officers 
and school commissioners.”’ 





Sow and Wait. 
BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


“Oft expectation fails 
Where most it promises.””—SHAK. 


ANY teachers, especially young 
teachers, are apt to make the 
mistake of expecting to secure the re- 
sults too quickly. The very general 
plan of examinations with their lists 
of percentages Is a result of the beliet 
that actual benefit can be guaged ip 
this way. 

The teacher has been going over 
some section of a study. She has 
drilled her class day in and day out 
on the knowledge which it has seemed 
worth while for them to acquire. 
When that part of the book or subject 
has been fully taken up, she imme- 
diately tries to test the residuum left 
in the minds of her pupils by an ex- 
amination, and she measures her own 
success as a teacher by the average 
per cent. But she does not wait long 
enough for that residuum to settle. 
Let her wait six months and then give 
her examination. If she does not feel 
so elated with the result as on doing 
it before, she may very probably learn 
something about the ‘‘staying quali- 
ties’? of many facts and rules; and 
profiting by the experience, she may 
teach her next class more wisely, 
not endeavoring to have them learn 
things which are sure to be forgotten. 

But for another view ot the same 
subject: We have often heard a 
teacher enunciate some new principle, 
or formulate some new rule, and after 


having every member of the class re- 


peat it, require the whole class to re- 
peat it in concert. She then takes it 


for granted that that thing is learned | 
once for all—in the language of the old | 
proverb—that ‘that char is charred” | 
and so dismisses it from her mind. | 
When, two days afterward she calls | 
upon the class for that factor rule, she | 
is disgusted at finding that the char | 
is not charred after all, and that od 
must still be kept on the list of things 
to be done. She perhaps says: 

“Why, you all said it the other day. 
Why do you not remember it now?” 

They do not remember it simply be- 
cause it is not the way of the human 
mind to learn so. That is all. 

If the mind is at white heat of at-| 
tention, it will receive the impression 
of any new bit of knowledge and re- 
tain it, perhaps forever. Such is the 
case in moments of great anxiety or | 
suspense, or in time of terrible danger. 
We have all known such moments, 
but they do not come often in the 
course of school recitations. A class 
can be worked up to such a heat as 
this by a skillful teacher, but not often 
even by him. 

Then, as we cannoi have our metal 
atawhite heat, what must we do? 
We must repeat and repeat the im- 
pression tillit has sunk deep enough 
to become, as it were, a part of the 
wind itself. 

We state a new fact. It is not worth 
while to have it repeated by all the} 
class, nor is it worth while to suppose | 
that they will remember it. You have » 
struck the first time. To change the | 





Our System of Institutes. 


C 


with 


proach or compare for a moment 

Missouri in the number of 
teachers in attendance upon the in- 
stitute? 


State Supt. Wolfe says: ‘This 


splesyindisdtem of insttutes —county | 


district and state—not only places 
competent and disinterested boards, 


| like flamiug swords, to guard the en- 


trance toevery school house, but fur- 


|nishes an opportunity tor four week’s 
| professional instruction 


near home, 
and at a time of year when the teach- 
er is not engaged. 

‘This system also furnisies an ex- 
cellent opportunity to press upon 
teacher and taxpayer the profit of 
professional investment—the only op- 
portunity of reaching the whole field. 
The state normals can reach, at best, 
possibly one teacher in ten. 

“The enrollment in the county in- 
stitutes for the summer of 189) (the 
first year under the Institute Law) 
was 7,811; the enrollment for ths sum- 
mer of 1892 was 11,566; the enrollment 
in the voluntary district institutes for 
the summer of 1892 was 80. When it 
is remembered that the number of 
schoolrooms for whites in the state, 


|exclusive of St. Louis, is 11,231, it is 


seen how completely and satisfactorily 
the state is reached by this institute 
system,” 





AN any state in the Union ap- 


metaphor, you have sown seed Sown| Many of our county commissioners 


it, not planted it. The next day the, in Mis-ouri are carefully studying the 
same tiuth can be stated again. The| wise suggestion of State Superintend- 
impression is doubled. But do not | ent Wolfe in his last annual report. 
hold your class responsible for it | If we had careful, close and intelligent 
Repeat and repeat this impression, | COUDty supervision of our schools— 
In a week it will have become familiar | 9° the “investment” and “organiza- 
and begin to be accepted as a part of | tion’’ of our common system in this 
thelr mental property ; and facts and | state could and would be made vastly 


2 ‘ more productive. Much now depe” ds 
rules learned in this way will stay by | upon the activity and co-operation of 
the pupil, They will be found at the | our 11,000 teachers and the school of- 


end of six months or @ year or ten ficers. These suggestions of the State 
years, when all knowledge pasted on | Supt. come to be of great moment to 
the outside of the pupil’s mind by the | every teacher. Carlyle says, ‘‘So soon 
forcing system and tested by immediate | a8 men get to discern the importance 
examinations, will have disappeared. of a thing, they infallibly set about 


We do not realize how mechanically 
the mind of a child acts if we will 
permit it todoso. Itis our business 
to break up the natural, savage 
mechanism, and arouse the thinking 
faculties. 

In case the class is made to repeat 
the new formula, by the time we) 
reach the fourth child, he says the | 
words mechanically. They area suc- 





and this grows with every repetition. | 
But by the other plan the attention | 
is called to the fact every time. 

Drop the seed—cover it with soil— | 
press it down deeper and deeper. 
Wait. Give it time to germinate and 
your work will be fruitful. 





‘*Learn to labor and to wait.’’ That 
is the great lesson. Wise is that 
teacher who, in carrying out the first 
part of the injunction, does not forget 
the last part. 





| arranging it, facilitating, forwarding; 


and rest not till, in some approximate 
degree, they have accomplished that.”’ 
Wise words these, which, if acted up- 
on, will bring the results so needful 
in our present condition. 


———— 9 


VicTory never forsakes the brave 
ina right cause—like the extending 


$$ — aa 


Goop deeds can never die. 
has no domain over them. 


Death 
He who 


performs them wins for himself the 
power of endless life, 


rrr i 


Our teachers should remember that 


the good word priutedjmu'tiplies into 
a million of words. 


Thus we realize 
the value and power of the printed 


page. 


| Iowa. 


HE teachers of Iowa also begin 
to feel the need of a unity of 
plans and effort in their work. 

The Jowa School Journal talks out 
| loud ‘in meeting’’ and out of meeting 
as to the results of the lack of unity, 

The Journal says that already there 
is a scarcity of teachers in some coun- 
ties. The reasons for this are numer- 
ous. The disposition of directors to 
cut down sa’aries and to hire the 
cheapest teachers is driving the grad- 
uates of our schools into other occupa- 
tions. Then the custom in some cases, 
‘and itis a mean custom, too, of one 
teacher’s underbidding another is 
driving some of the best men and 
women out of the profession. They 
are sick of the competition which 
sends fifty candidates for some really 
unimportant position. 

The county superintendent too often 
thinks that itis his business to furnish 
teachers, and for that purpose he 
issues certificates to those who are 
really unworthy because he imagines 
that it is his duty todoit. The remedy 
is twofold. In the first place the 
county superintendent must regard 
his oath enough to license only those 
who are qualified to teach children 
and youth; and in the second place, 
teachers must refuse to bid against 
each other, and must resolve that 
they will have living salaries, or they 
will not teach. This will bring sala- 
ries back where they ought fo be, and 
then there will be competent teachers 
enough to fill the places. 

Of course competent men and women 
to teach and train the future citizens 
of Iowa cannot be secured at an aver- 
age salary for men of only $37.76 per 
month; and for women, $30.78. Iowa 
is abletomake the minimum average 
salary of her competent teachers $50 00 
per month, and this ought to be done 
in this, as well as in every other State. 

These teachers are, for the most part 
the sons and daughters of citizens of 
the State, and should not be starved 
either in body or mind. The remedy 
for all this isin their own hands, as 
|the Iowa Journal points out. Let 

their be unity of plan and effort in the 
| ranks of the teavhers, and these evils 
can be speedily remedied. 








A MAN, says Carlyle, can believe and 
|make his own in the most genuine 
|way, what he has received from 
|another; and with boundless grati- 
| tude, too, hence the power of the 
| printed page with our teachers, for 


and perfecting of our common school | themselves, their pupils, and among 
cession of sounds and nothing more; | system. 


| the school officers, too. The teachers 
|of Missouri found that by circulating 
| 150,000 copies of the AMERICAN JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION among the tax- 
| payers, that the money it had cost 
| them, $1.00 per year, has been re- 
turned to them many times over, in 
the average increase of wages from 
$27 per month to an average of $47.50 
per month; or an increase in the com- 
pensation of each teacher of about $20 
per month. The circulation of this 
journal, you see, has proved to be a 
paying investment. 
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An investment that wil: yield from FIFTY to ONE HUNDRED per cent. per annum in CASH and DISCOUNT DIVIDENLs, 
An invention as marvellous asthe Printing Press. The Art of Beekmaking Reveolutienixed. Books Made by Machinery. 


S 


AUTO BOOK-BINDING AND AUTO BOCK-TRIMMING MACHINES: 7 
ty Machines now running, turning out thousands of strongly and flexibl, bound books daily, neither sewed nor wired. 
e Machines that will do for the literature of the ages what the 
ey Standard books, books for the Lege 2 


- ev 
_ ban 


rfected printing 

and popular works so chea) 

me. Stockholders entitled to the additional advantage of large 
libraries of the best standard and popular authors, 


The Auto Book Concern 


ORGANIZED UNpger THE Laws or New Jersey. 


presses do for the news of the day. 
med that the choicest volumes shall be within easy reach of 
and continuous discounts, and thus, at small expense, acquire 


CAPITAL STOCK, 


$1,000,000. 
Divided into 100,000 Shares 


of g10 Each, Full Paid ‘ond BoucAsooenbie. 
DIRECTORS: 

Hon. J. J. INGALLS, Ex.-U. S. Senator. 
W. A. CROFFUT, Esq. 


Hon. W. M. SPRINGER, Chairman Banking and Finance Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Hon. BENTON McMILLEN, Member of Congress. 
B. F. GREEN, Esq., New York, Secretary. 
WINTHROP POND, Esq., New York, 7reasurer. 


REGISTRARS OF STOCK: ATTORNEYS: 
PARIIER’S LOAN AND TRUST COFIPANY, New Yorx. Messrs. CARTER, HUGHES & KELLOGG, New York, 
Prospectus. 
The Company will not sell or lease any of its machines within the 


a 





" MURAT HALSTEAD, Esq., New York, President. 
© Hon. J. F. PEIRCE, Superintendent of Insurance, State of New York, 

a Vice-President, 

' Hon. JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, U. S. Senator. 

' MARSHAL HALSTEAD, Esgq., Vice-President Cincinnati Commercial 
2 Gazette. 


> CHARLES L. CARRICK, Esq. 


THE Auto Book ConcERN has been organized. 


g First. To acquire and control the Ameriean and European 

| patents of the Auto Book BINDER, and the Auto Book TRIMMER 

8. CHINES, that, to the book-making art, mark an advance as im- 

2 as the Steam Printing Press was to the Washington Hand 

a fifty years ago; and to manufacture and operate said machines, 
in this Guan foveen countries. : 

% Second. To acquire the most complete set of stereotype and 
electrotype plates, in this country, of the standard popular authors. 

| These are stored in fire proof vaults in the City of New York. They 
are perfect and cost over $1,000,000. ; : 

a . Tomanufacture with the use of these Automatic Machines, 


United States, but to the European book-making craft only. 
THe Auto Book BINDER and the AuTO Book TRIMMER are run 


at little expense. They are marvels of simplicity. The binder, with | 
the assistance of two girls, picks up printed sheets and covers, and | 


converts them into solidly and flexibly bound volumes, neither sewed 
nor wired. These machines perfectly perform their tasks, and are 
henceforth as indispensable in pr 
presses are to the newspapers. 


prices heretofore unknown and school books for.the children of the 


ucing books, as the perfected — 


It.is proposed to provide families, students and school teachers | 
with libraries at trifling expense and the best current literature at | 





% all grades of books, including school and music books, and sell the 
same at greatly reduced prices, to its Stockholders and the trade. 


Statement of Earnings. 


The profits on the publication of the standard and popular works from the plates which the Company acquires have exceeded 100,000 yearly 
under the old processes of manufacture, assuring to the stockholders a profit of at least 10 per cent. per annum frem this source alone, With the 

- use of the Auto Machines these profits must necessarily be largely increased. 
It is impossible to estimate the returns from the ownership of the patents and the sale of the Machines in Foreign Countries, but it is a well 


million, neater and cheaper than ever has been done. 


| CF THE SS 


Favorite Route eon Dh Louis 


Sou VESTIBULED TRAINS 


— £0 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


| ith through SLEEPING CARS via NIAGARA 
FALLS to 


| Grand Central Station, New York, 
ann to RO TON. 


pac DINING CARS— 


On Chicago, New York and Boston Trains, _ 


PULLMAN BURFET SLEEPING CARS 


EANSAS, CITY, DENVER, COUNCIL BLUFFS, oMAHA, 
DES MOINES, ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 


MUTT ITHOUT CMANGE ~~ 
PALACE RECLINING 


CHAIR CARS, 

| SEATS FREE, 

ON ALL THROUGH TR=-:N8. 
| St., Louis Ticket Offices, S. E. Cor Broadway and 

Olive Street, aud Union Depot. — 

CHAS. M HAYS, Gen’l Manager. 

F, CHANDLER, Gen’l Pass’r & Ticket Agt 
C.S, CRANE, Ass’t Gen’! Pass’r & Tick. Agt 





known fact that patents covering machinery that create a revolution in any important trade have proved enormously remunerative to the original 


| owners, and soon repay the fall amount of capital invested. Additional dividends will be declared from time to time as such profits are realized. 


Stockholders’ Postal Supply Bureau. 


An important feature of the sale department of the Company is the StockHoLpERs’ PostaL SuprLy BurgEav. 


The Company acts as agent for each stockholder in the 
test possible discount, varying from 25 to vd aah cent. 
ist of the Company’s publications, with a confi 
which will be 


The price to be paid by the Company for the American and 
Foreign patents of the Auto Book Binder, the Auto Book Trimmer 
and the stereotype and electrotpye plates of the Standard Works is 
$1,000,000; $356,000 in cash and $650,000 in the stock of the Company ; 
the vendors agreeing, however, to donate to the treasury of said Com- 
pany $150 000of the stock they receive in part consideration of the 
conveyance of the above property. 

To meet said cash payment of $350,000 to said vendors and to 
supply the necessary working capital, 50,000 shares of the capital stock 
of this Company are now offered for public subscription at par 





rchase of all books published, and secures for stockholders the 
tockholders will also be supplied with catalogues containing the | 
ntial price list, giving the wholesale prices and a special additional discount, | 
given to stockholders alone. Such discounts to stockholders will amount to an immense sum on the 
purchase of books, thus yielding large DISCOUNT DIVIDENDS, in addition to the Cash Dividends, on the investment. 


yearly 


($10 per share). This stockis full paid and non-assessable. Purchasers 
incur no personal liability. The remaining stock is retained by the 
vendors, as it is lesarninwe 4 to command a large premium when the 
machines are in universal use. 

Subscriptions to stock can be paid for in full on application, or 
20 per cent. can be paid on application, the balance in one and two 
months, Should the stock offered be over-subscribed, preference will 
be given to subscriptions accompanied by full payment. Early ap- 
plication is, therefore, recommended. 2 


Applications for stock with remittances must be made to WINTHROP POND, Treasurer, THE AUTO BOOK CONCERN 


at the Companys office. 208 Broadwon. New York. 
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THE TBACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Cc, W. BARDEEN, 
Editor School Bulletin, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


An agency for Schoois; Colleges 
and Teachers. 


We aim to deal fairly and frankly with all, 
Send-for circulars and blanks. Personal corres- 
Pondence with Goop TEACHERS solicited. No 
ch to schools or colleges for recommending 
teac Address, 


HENRY SABIN, 
Editor School Fournal, 
Des Moines, Ia, 


HENRY SABIN, Manager, 
207 W. 4th st., Des Moines, Ia. 
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WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


Full Academic and Seminary Courses. Greek, 
Modern Languages, Elocution and Art. Faculty 
of Twenty-two Members, Large Campus. Steam 
Heat. Electric Lights. Thirty-ninth year. 


TERMS $200 PER YEAR, 
MISS LEILA S. McoKEE, Px.d., PRINCIPAL. 
STUDY LATIN & GREEK at 
* Sight, use our ‘*Inter- 


linear Classics.’’ Sample pages 
and Catalogue of School Books free. C Ez 

ILVER & SONS, No. (p) 1102 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CUTS 


of Persons, Bullc- 
ings, TradeMarks, 
etc., artistically 
done. Send Pho- 
tos for estimates. 


AmericanEngraving Co, 


ST. LOUIS. 








IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 
SANITARY and PLEASURE RESOR ‘S 
BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND TRE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 
The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, M“. 
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Musical 


Teachers 


Can publish their own music at nominal expense on the 
Edison Mimeograph. 

The Edison Mimeograph will print 1000 copies in 
Written 
or Typewritten Matter, Music or Drawings. You should 
use the Edison Mimeograph for examination papers. 
It saves your hand, the childrens’ eyes. 

There is no other device like the Edison Mimeo- 


an hour of anything that will go upon paper. 


graph in simplicity and results. A child can operate it 
It is clean, and takes up little room. 

Over 110,000 people are using the Edison Mimeo- 
graph. You should, too. 

Samples of work free. 

Sold by all first-class stationers and dealers in typewriters 
and typewritter~supplies. 

A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


Chicago. Wew York... Philacelphia. 
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Printing That Pays. 


EB i 








HE question is not what a circular or catalogue 


costs, but what it earns for the advertiser. The 


earning capacity must depend upon the impression created : 


and the resultant action. 
catalogue conveys a corresponding impression in regard | 4 
to the advertiser, and with proper illustration and display|* 
becomes a good salesman. 

This is the class of printing which PERRIN & smth, C 
produce. We have complete arrangements which enable 
us to execute all kinds of Printing, giving the purchaser the 
advantage of the most advanced styles of illustration and 
composition. 

We invite your correspondence in regard to any kind 
of Printing. | 


PerRIN & SMITH, 
208 Vine Street, 
Sr. LOvIs. 





| DINING CARS, 
| VESTIBULED 


| RECLINING 


A good job of Printing or a)\'} 


McCABE’S CELEBRATED CORSET 


1s RECOMMENDED by LEADING DRESSMAKERS because of its 
neat fit and model shape. 


THE SIDE IS UNBREAKABLE. 


Ladies who try this Corset find that it improves their figure withou 
causing physical injury or discomfort. The side is Flextble 


Lavy AGENTS WANTED. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE, 


ST. LOUIS CORSET CO., 


St’. LOUIS, MO. 


9-T7t. 


19th and Morgan Sts., . 


olid [rough Trains | 


FROM 





Fate 
ST. LOUIS +o KANSAS CITY, 


WITH 


ST. JOSEPH, 
DENVER, 

ST. PAUL and 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


DINING ROOM, | 
SLEEPING CARS, | 


CHAIR CARS (FREE) 


ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 
TO THE Pir olE le COAST. 


The Best Line For Nebraska and the Black Hills. 


Hours Quickest Time to DENVER 
COLORADO POINTS. 





—|| TICKET OFFICE: |l—— 


218 North Broadway, oS en as eS BR, Es 
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+Palace Dini arsz| 
Pao ec ir Cars-|| 
piggh ars 
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ra wuupUie-k CHICAGO: 


Bank Counters, Tyler System, Port- 
able, eentuaiod in Styles, 
Cost and Finish. 
150 Page Catalogue of Counters, Desks ete., Ulustrated in 
Colors, Rooks, Free Postage 15 Cents. 

Also Tyler’s Royal 
Office Desks and Type- 
writer Cabinets, 
Styles. Best and cheap- 
est on earth, with 
sedestion in prices, 
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DIRECT LINE 


: o cata 
it Postage 12 ets. Full lines of 
iti Desks, Chairs, Tables, Book 
; H / Cases, Cabinets, Legal Blank 
Cabinets, ete., always in stock. 

AND a 


Special work made to order. 


TYLER DESK CO., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


KANSAS CITYE co 
oe : # hi, BASTERN TEACHERS f you are in any way 
== > ont a 9 interested in the Great 
 -: “” = a My i Northwest, TI tan learn a'l about it by reading 
- the WESTERN PEDACOCUE, 
: ee pe as the leading educational paper of the West. You 
can also learn all about the vacancies and how 
. to secure good positions. Send one dollar for 
atrial year, or 50 cents for six months. The 
sition, advertise in its Want columns. 
The Great “oui Route from rae is : omen 4 line. Write us what you would 
like to do, and you will receive prompt atten- 
8ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, tion. Address 


And all points in the North and Northwest and THE PEDACOGUE CO., 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan - Corvallis, Oregon. 


roby City and all — West. Oonnecting in 
byes. Palin AGENTS $52to si00,-4— 


Union an Palace sleeping-cars. 
Pullman Parlor buffet cars, Palace dining-cars. 
— Reclining-Chair Oars, without extra Ladies or Gents, Best seller known, Need 
ed atevery house. place of business or farm 
the yearround. “Home” Electric Moter 


charg’ 

See ‘that your tickets reads via 
CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
OC. H. Cuarrzg.t, J. CHARLTON, 

General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 

CHICAGO. 
D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. Agt., 
J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 
216 North Broadway, 
TT L Ur. wo. 

















Northwest is the place for young teachers to 
make advancement. To know all about it 
read the PeEpAGoGveE, State School Journal of 
Oregon, Onl $100 a year, If you want pe: 

e 


















runsalikindsoflight machinery, Cheap- 
@st poweron earth. Connected instantly to 
wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 
pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, Noiseless, lasts 
& life-time. No experience needed. To 
show in operation means a sale. Guar- 
anteed. Profits immense. Circulars free, 


+ ©. HARRISON & CO., Columbus, ©. 


Dialogues . Spe akers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T.S&. DENISON, Pub. c hic ago,1IL 
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UNIVERSAL EDUCATION—THE SAFETY OF A REPUBLIC. 
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646 Washington Street, Boston, 
, 47 Host Tenth Street, New York, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Prang Educational Company have now ready an Illustrated Hand-book of 


SUCGCESTIONS FOR 
Color Teaching in Public Schools 


The new hand-book is illustrated with numerous plates showing photo- 
graphic reproductions of class-work in colored paper. It also 
includes minature fac-similes, in their actual colors, 
of Color Charts for school room use. 


Price, One Dollar. 


RANG’S materials for Color instruction are now widely adopted for public 
schools of all grades. For samples of Prang’s Standard Colored Papers, or 

information regarding Colored Papers, Colored Tablets, Color Charts, Water 
Colors, address the publisher of the new Manual. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 





A. 0,°%" SCHOOL PENS 


PERRY & 0, ae 


oy Est. 1824. 


. Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 
SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway, 


. A 
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[SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


| . OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 
| Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
| Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation for 
a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
studies, with English, French and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 
For programme, address, 
Pror. GEorGE J. Brusu, 


7-J-6 Director, New Haven, Conn. 











If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American 
Flag, let the teacher 
write immediately to 


G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston; Mass. : 
Piano and Typewriters’Chairs . 
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RA. H.Andrews&Co. 2 enieeshs 





: ioe Aap NEW YORK. 
| ; 
4 D 
e } BLACKBOARD 
d | = & 
- "i Gp - 
x 3} ARCH BROTHERS, | 
. 48 E.Muceerny Sr. 
2 LEBANON, ©. || |i 
; dec-3t 





1 f cov JOSEPHGILLOTT'S ..... 
- = mepaL, ~ STEEL PENS. oxo, 
4 1878. THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404,604,351,170, 1889. 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS mrovcnour me WORLD. sot 











1893. 


(MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


@RANCH HOUSE, BALTIMORE, MD, Se 


i—<— 
eo > 
Send for 321 page Illustrated List. 








918 OLIVE STREET Qe, 
St ° Louis, MO. 





WRIGHT & STROUD, 
704-706 N Fourth Street, 
Si, LOUIS. 





AGENTS FOR THE 


FAVORITE SCHOOL DESK. 


This Desk has no Equal. 
Rap Write ‘or Catalogue and Prices.<@@ 


~ SHORTHAND FREE. 


Public and private schools teaching, or con- 
templating the teaching of shorthand should 
examine 


rogressive Lessons in the 
Pee-. SYSTEM OF 
HONOCRAPHY, 


by N. P. Heffley, of the Faculty of Pratt In- 
stitute, Lessons complete and uniform. Printed 
in book form and in separate lesson sheets. In 
use at Pratt INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
DREXEL INSTITUTE, Philadelphia, Pa., and all 
leading schools and colleges 

Please mention this paper and your school, and 
we will send you an examination copy free. 

Address, L.H Bictow & Co., 

6t. 62 Broad St., N. Y. 


~ $75,00 to $250.00 PER MONTH 


can be made working forus. Spare hours turned to 
good account. This 1s of especial interest and value 
toteachers Never mind aboutsending stamp. Ad- 
dress, B. F. JOHNSON & Co., Richmond, Va. 


OUR NEW BOOK 
Of Christmas Entertainments | 


ORIGINAL! ACCEPTABLE! DELIGHTFUL! 


Pantomines, Tableaux, Recitations, Music. 
Only 30 cents. Address 


Preston Publishing Co.. 


149 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURT. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Has departments of Language (Oriental, 'Class— 
ical and Modern)Economics, History, Pedagog-- 
ics, PhiloSophy, and also of Law, Engineering, 


| (Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture,. 


Horticulture and Mechanic Arts. Instructionis: 
also given in Military Science and Tactics, andi 
in business forms. Tuition in Medicine, first year, 
$29; second and third years, $50; Engineering, 
first and second years, $20; third and fourth, 
years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic: 
Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
department open to women. Six new buildings: 
have peen completed and are now occupied. A. 
new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, is now being: 
built. Furniture, library and equipment for Sci— 
entific and Technical work all new. 
For catalogue add-ess 


J. W. MONSER, Librarian.. 


THE SIMPLEX PRINTER. 


A New Invention for Duplicating Copies 
of Writings or Drawing. 


ge A. 











Simple, 
Endorsed by over 50,000 users, 

From an original on ordinary paper 
with any pen 100 copies can be made. 
50 copies of any type-written manuscript 
produced in 15 minutes. Send for cir— 
culars and samples of work. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & (0., 20 Vesey St.,. 


New York. 





$25 per week. Particulars free. NATIONAL. 





SuBscripTion Co., Muncie, Indiana. 


Cheap and Effective. ~ 


TEACHERS working for us can earn from S10 te 





















AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION A 


ND NATIONAL EDUCATOR. 








An Unprecedented Offer 


—: IN :— 


THE ANNALS OF EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM. 


‘A THING 
OF BEAUTY 
IS A JOY 
FOREVER.”’’ 


The ancient record says: 
‘*As man does not live by bread 
alone,” which implies that he 
needs intellectual food as well, 
and one of the chief sources of 
that nourishment being a love 
of the Fine Arts, to gratify that 
taste, Oil Paintings rank first, 


and secgndly a fine reproduc- 
tion of oil in the best style, 
which is a fine Steel Piate 
Engraving. 

To the readers of this Jour- 
nal, we can offer for the first 
time in the career of any Edu- 
cational Journal, 2 elegantly 
executed Engravings, after the 
world wide celebrated painter, 
T. WesBsTeER, R.A., titled re- 
spectively— 


“THE SMILE” 
ann The FROWN.” 


Size of engraved surface 10x 
193% inches, and are on the 
finest quality of plate paper, 
size 24x32 inches. 


Impress upon your children your interest in educational progress by displaying upon your walls 
works of art appertaining to same, 

While the above named pictures could not be purchased at any art store FOR LESS THAN 
THREE DOLLARS, we wiil send you one copy of each, securely packea and all carriage PREPAID, 
up: n receipt of TWO SUBSCRIBERS and TWO DOLLARS, the regular yearly price of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Address, 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
208 VINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


4855. The National Normal University, Lebanon, 0, 1893. 


Fall Term Opens Tuesday, Sept. 5, 1893. 


Classes Increased and Courses Extended in the College of Teachers. 
Twenty Departments in Fuil Operation. 


More than 


A Statement from Lebanon Business Men. 


From personal knowledge we are glad to announce that, as a result of a recent 
re-organization, The National Normal University, of this place, is now on a solid 
basis, financially, materially and professionally. 

The University is owned and conducted by the National Normal University Co., 
whick has a paid up capital stock of $30,000 and begins business without a 
dollar of debt. 

The Lebanon Western Star says: ‘The good old Normal Bell will ring on, and 
more students will gather to its call than ever before. Lebanon has joined hands 
with the University to work for the common good. Every prominent citizen has 
promised to help the boom along, and the Western Star intends to lead the 
procession. 

All the leading monied men of Lebanon have invested in the new enterprise, and 
are giving it their enthusiastic persona! support. 

The faculty will remain the same with Pres. Alfred Holbrook at its head, and 
Prof R. H. Holbrook will continue as the Business Manager for the Board of 
Directors. 

We are confident that the University has entered upon a new and unprecedented 
prosperous era in its long and creditable history. 

J. L. Stephens, M. D., Ex-Senator; J. M. Hayner, President Lebanon National 
Bank; G. W. Stanley, Attorney; George B. Vanhorn, Gen. Manager of Lebanon 
Light and Fuel Co.; F. M. Cunningham, Probate Judge; H. I. Fisher, Editor 
Western Star-Gazette; C. K. Hambleton & Co, Publishers and Booksellers; W. 
§ Dilatush, Judge Court Common Pleas 2d Judicial District of Ohio; Mrs. M. E. 
Bowker, Milliner; A. W. Mardis, M. D.; Ed. S. Conklin; Geo. W. Perry, Baker ; 
Al. Brant, Livery; Reif Bros., Butchers; Dr. H. F. Frost, Druggist; B. H. Blair, 
M.D.; L. E. Kratzer, Photographer; Fred & Hymann, Clothiers; S. 8. Scoville, 
M. D.; J. N. Oswald, Furniture, &c.; Suemening & Neiker, Notions and Fancy 
Goods; Coryell & Co., Dry Goods and Carpets; W. Gilbert Thomas, Attorney; 
Lot Wright, Attorvey-at-Law; Rev. W. F. Silveus, Pastor Cumberland Church ; 
J. P. Scott, D. D., Pastor Presbyterian Church; W.C. Lewis, Retired Merchant; 
Thos. Starry, P. M.; W. F. Sabine, Plumber; C.S, Koogle, Baker; J.M Oglesby, 
Cashier Lebanon National Bank; M. Callaway & Sons. Clothiers; J. P. Porter, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal Caourch ; J. H. Ludlum & Sons, Grocera; C. Marck, 
Merchant Tailor; Dr. E. C. Sears, Dentist. For full intormation (catalogue free) 
address 

PRES. ALFRED HOLSKOOR, LEBANON, 0. 








ST. LOUIS:-TO CHICAGO 


Are you going? If sostudy the ad- 
vantages offered by the Vandalia and 
Illinois Central Line. Three trains 
daily except Sunday, and two trains 
daily. This is the only line with a 
Sunday morning train for Chicago. 
Leave St, Louis daily, 8:10 4. m., ar- 
rive at Chicago 4:45p. m., and daily at 
9;00 p. m., arrive at Chicago 7:45 a. m_ 
Daily except Sunday at 8:40 a, m., ar- 
rive at Chicago 7:20 p, m. Rates al. 
ways as the lowest. Ticket 
cffices Southwest Cur. Broadway and 
Olive Streets and Union er 


“RES or Commission 


rO AGENTS TO HANDLE THE 


Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil. 


The most useful and novel invention of the age. 
Works 


Agents 


as low 





Erases ink 

like magic. 200 
making $% 
agent to 


roughly in two seconds, 
to 500 per cent. 
We 


charge of territory, 


profit. 
per week. also want a general 


take and appoint 


sub-agents. A rare chance to 
Write for terms and specimen of erasing. 
MONROE ERASER MBG. CO., 


X483 La Crosse, Wis. 


make money, 


POR two cents (a 
stamp) any reader 
of Ture AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF Epuca- 
rioN can have a sam- 
ple copy of the Vew 
England Magazine 
by dropping a card to 
its publisher at five 
Park Square, Boston, 
and can obtain a club 
rate on the magazine 
and this paper by ad- 
dressing the publishers 
of AMERICAN JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. 
Both the Mew Zng- 
land Magazine and 
JOURNAL sent for 
$3.25. Address 
Perrin & Smith, 


Vine St., - St. Louis, Mo. 


Adapted to any business 


ALLENS Ores iescl aro poties 
CONTRACT AND eseisgs 

CORRESPONDENCE 
RECORDS 


5,000 Used and Recorded. 


or 


indexed 
require the 
least pessible writing 
data, 
to any name and 
and money, 


and 





to enter and 





refer quickly 


save time 


All kinds of Labor Saving records on hand 
or made to order. 


CHALLEN, Publisher, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


Qt. 


Academy of Architecture and Building, 3 
840 South 8th St., St. Louis, 


An institution for the technical education of 
building tradesmen and draughtsmen. The 
course is laid out for six terms of eight weeks 
each, tocommence atany time. Graduates are 
assisted in obtaining positions as draughtsmen, 
superintendents, foremen, etc. Ladies admitted 
to the course. Day and night sessions. Any study 
taught to any person. Open the entire year. 
Boys will be instructed in any trade they desire 
to learn. Send for prospectus. PLANS for public 
and private buildings promptly prepared. 


Principal, H. MAACK, Architect. 


__octt- ly 





D.—To sell two 
amily use, sold to 
Give references and 
Address WiLcox, care of 


CANVASSERS 3 WANT 
standard products. or 
stores Other for store use, 

revious experience, 





OURNAL, 


J.B.MERWIN & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE 


J. B. Merwin School Supply Co, 


WILL CONTINUE TO 
MANUFACTURE AND TO SUPPLY 


School Desks and Seats, Maps, 
Blackboards, Charts, and 
all other ‘‘tools to work with 

the school the 

same as for the past quarter 
of @ century. 


in room,’ 


Address all letters to 


J.B. Merwin & Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Maury’ § Geographies, 
Davis & Holmes Readers, 
Sandford’s & Venable’s Arithmetics. 


For Terms, Prices, etc., please address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING C0., 


43-5-7 E. Tenth St., NEW YORK 


“‘Work and Play” 


With TEACHERS’ SUPPLEMENT. 
(Monthly, $1.00 per year, 10c a-number.) 
Useful as Supplementary Reading.*** Should 
be taken for the benefit of the pupils.—Hon. H. 
N. GALNEs, State Supt., Kansas. 
Recommended as Supplementary Reading 
by the leading educators of the country, 


I recommend it.—Hon. B, Byron Lower, State 
Supt. Idaho, 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 
3 MONTHS FOR [5 CENTS. 


Get up a club in your school. Send to-day, 


as this spectal offer is only for a limited time 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS, 


Address: WORK AND PLAY COMPANY, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MENTION THIS PAPER WHEN YOU WRITE, 
Bt 








WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY! 


Successor of the 
“Unabridged.” . 

Ten years spent ing 
revising, 100 editors ¢ 
| employed, more than § 
$300,000 expended. - ¢ 
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A Grand Educator 
Abreast of the Times ‘ 
A Library in Itself 


Invaluable in the 
household, and to the 
teacher, professional 
man, self-educator. 


a your Bookseller to show it toyou. 
Published by 
> G.& C. eee CO., SPRINGFIELD, Mass.,U.S.A, 
d for free tus conte aining specimen 
» paKes, ancotaen Pestimonials » et 
> (ar~Do not buy 1 Teprints of tadieak editions. 











TEACHERS V WANTED.— American 


Teachers’ Bureau, St. Louis. 8- ly. 


TEXAS FREE SCHOOLS 


are fast coming to the front. Teachers of culture 
and character aré in great demand. We have 
been successful in the past, and have prospects 
for a busy season. Try us. Send stamp for par- 


ticulars to 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 





tf, TYLER, TEXAs, 














